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“Houston, we have a problem...” 
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Welcome 


Such is the folklore surrounding the 
Golden Age of Piracy, that it can be 
hard to tell fact from fiction when 

it comes to these tall tales from the 
high seas. And, as you'll see from 
our cover feature, the truth behind 
the unique series of events that saw 
the oceans governed by outlaws is every bit as gripping 
as Treasure Island. We weigh anchor on page 26. 

Sticking with stories you couldn’t make up, the events 
of the Apollo 13 Moon mission (p76) are the ultimate 
in triumph out of disaster. Conversely, the legend of 
Pheidippides and the original marathon (p62) seems 
to be more than a little apocryphal. But what do we 
actually know about this Ancient Greek? And while 
we're at it, who exactly was Boudicca (p82), the Celtic 
Queen who stood up to the Romans? 

More recent events are, understandably, far more 
thoroughly documented, and we take a look at the life of 
one of the 20th century’s most celebrated historians — 
Britain’s iconic war leader, Winston Churchill, who died 
50 years ago (p48). 








GET INVOLVED 


Like us on Facebook: 
facebook.com/ 
HistoryRevealed 


Follow us on Twitter: 
twitter.com/ 
HistoryRevMag 





Email us: 
haveyoursay@ 
historyrevealed.com 


Or post: Have Your Say, 
History Revealed, Immediate 
Media, Tower House, Fairfax 
Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


THIS MONTH WE’VE LEARNED... 


1,140 


The distance in 
stadia (153 miles) 
run by Pheidippides 
between Athens and 
Sparta. See page 65. 
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Attempts to hang 
murderer John Lee 
before his execution 
was cancelled. 

See page 715. 


142:54:41 


The time on the mission clock 
of Apollo 13 when the crew 
safely splashed down in the 
Pacific Ocean. See page 79. 
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DIGITAL COPY 





Visit 1Tunes, Amazon or 
ZINIO.cCOoM to find out more. 
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Football fans the world 
over know the name of 
this dog. Find out 

why on page 68 
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Finally, thanks for all your letters, emails and online 
comments. We really enjoy reading what you’ve 
thought about the issues, and it helps us to see what 
sort of stories you’d like more of in the future, so please 
do keep writing in. You'll find how to contact us at the 
bottom left of this page. For now, enjoy the issue! 


AsS~ 


Paul McGuinness 
Editor 





Don’t miss our next issue, on sale 2 March 
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for iOS, 
Kindle Fire, 
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Winston Churchill, 
from boy to PM 
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PRESSING QUESTIONS 


Has a Pope ever married? 
(p59); Why does a day last. 


24 hours? (p58) f—™ 
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READERS’ LETTERS 


Get In touch - share your opinions 
on history and our magazine 


STICKY SITUATION 


In your January 2015 issue 
you have a small article about 
“Where did Banoffee Pie come 
from?”, in which you say two 
men invented it in 1972. 

May I say that my mother 

was making this pie in the 
sixties in New Zealand. Its 
name then was Belgian Pie. 
When Banoffee Pie appeared 


no copyright — but 
then who copyrights 
their recipes? 
Shirley Draper, 
Pembrokeshire 


Writer Sandra Lawrence replies: 
The concept of milk jam, dulce 
de leche or confiture du lait has 
been around for a long while 

- the Argentinians and French, 


My mother was making this pie 
in the sixties in New Zealand. 
Its name then was Belgian Pie. 


on the chef’s scene during 
the eighties and nineties, I 
discovered the recipe was the 
same as Mum’s. The names 
‘Banoffee’ and ‘Belgium’ were 
so close, I presumed then it 
was a New Zealand name for 
a pie that had been around for 
years. It is a coincident that 
the recipe should be the same 
and yet ‘invented’ in 1972. 
Maybe that is the reason for 


A TITANIC FAILURE 
Re ‘Why were so few on board 
the Titanic rescued?’ (Q&A, 
January 2015). The Titanic could 
have carried three times as many 
lifeboats as she did. Enough to 
save all on board. But those boats 
would have spoiled the view 
from the first-class cabins. 
Blaming the SS Californian 
and SS Parisian’s failure to 
arrive is a red herring. The 
SS Parisian was about 50 miles 
away and would not have got 
there before the Titanic sank. 
Those in the freezing water only 
survived a few minutes. The 
SS Californian was stationary 
in an icefield about 10 miles 
away and would probably have 
taken two hours to reach the 
Titanic. If you steam through an 
icefield on moonless night, with 


among several others, claim its 
invention, and boiling condensed 
milk in a tin to make toffee has 


backfired in many a school dorm. 


When | interviewed Nigel 
Mackenzie a few years ago, he 
was adamant it was invented at 
the Hungry Monk (the restaurant 
even has its own ‘blue plaque’ 
for the dessert). | don’t doubt 
the dish was ‘created’ by 
chef lan Dowding (Che calls it 


no wind and no swell, you are 
likely to hit an iceberg because 
you cannot see it until the last 
minute. This, combined with a 
lack of lifeboats, is the reason so 
few were saved. 

Geoff Bantock, via email 
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‘evolved’) and the name made 
up by Mackenzie but, as they 
say, there is nothing new under 
the sun. While Henry Fox Talbot 
was Inventing ‘photography’ 

in Dorset, over in France, Louis 
Daguerre was working on his 
own version, and several people 
across the world independently 
developed a concept that would 
become the telephone. 

It would appear that you’re not 
the first person to question the 
pie’s provenance either, Shirley. 

If you have a dated sixties photo 
of your mum with a Belgian Pie 

















THE ROOT OF PIE 
Which came first, the 
Banoffee or the Belgian? 


- and atime machine - you 
could be quids-in. In 1994, 
after M&S were forced to 
apologise for mislabelling their 
version of the pie, Mackenzie 
offered a reward of £10,000 

to anyone who could prove 
the dessert wasn’t his! www. 
banoffee. 
co.uk/ 
banoffee/ 
telegraph.html 







FROM FROST raiRs 
adem TONDIAN SUMMERS % 


Shirley Draper wins The Story of the British and 


Their Weather by Patrick Nobbs. Published by 
Amberley Books, worth £20. This compelling read 
tells the tale of the British climate across the ages, 
recounting the greatest stories from its stormy past. | 





f Yet again, another brilliant 
~ | issue — have read it cover 
to cover, brilliant articles, but 
my favourite was the article 


about the gunfight at the OK 
Corral - didn’t know Wyatt Earp 
used to be a pimp! 

Ronnie Hancox 
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PATRICK MOBES 


SURVIVOR VESSEL 
Only 705 out of some 2,200 
people made it into the 
Titanic’s lifeboats 


MISDIAGNOSIS? 

Your article ‘Madness of King 
George’ (The Reel Story, January 
2015) particularly attracted 

my attention. The idea that 
George III suffered from a form 
of porphyria (an inherited 
condition) was largely the result 
of publications in the sixties 

by Ida Macalpine and her son 
Richard Hunter who were both 
psychiatrists. There followed 
much discussion in the medical 
press, particularly in the British 
Medical Journal. The conclusion 
now seems that he may well 
not have had porphyria but 
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bipolar disorder, made worse 

in some ways by his decreasing 
visual acuity (due to cataracts) 
and apparent deafness. The 
argument that his illness may 
have been in part responsible for 
the loss of America continues! 
Alan Emery, via email 


( ~ Can’t wait for the next 


»— issue of @HistoryRevMag 
as its even better than sliced 
bread.... @swanmission 





COST OF VICTORY 


With reference to the article on 
Iwo Jima (Battlefield, January 
2015), you posed the question: 
“Does any victory justify the loss 
of so much life?”. 

In any war the question must 
be ‘Is the ultimate victory gained 
preferable to the alternative, 
which may result in even more 
deaths?’ In the case of Iwo Jima, 
what would happen if there had 
been no Allied victory in the 
Pacific? A militaristic Japanese 
government had proved its 
aggression and disregard for 
human life even before World 
War II, through its dealings with 
China, and then proceeded 
during the war to conquer much 
of the Western Pacific. 

In this instance, the victory 
required demanded such a high 
toll because of the mindset of 
the Japanese army, who were 
loath both to take prisoners and 
to become prisoners themselves, 
and who would often fight 
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Pacific 
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BATTLE ON THE BEACHES 





fanatically in order to inflict as 
much damage as possible. 

I would think that commanders 
generally prefer to win battles 
with as little loss of life as 
possible, but sometimes factors 
militate against this, and Iwo 
Jima is one such case. 

Louise Whittaker, via email 


MYSTERY MAN 


Can you help? Following 

your excellent explorers 

feature (December 2014) I 
decided to do some research 

on the adventurers’ better 
halves. However, I have found 
conflicting evidence about 
Captain John Smith. Several 
websites say he was married 
with 11 children, yet in his book 
on the man, the author RL 
Pritchard suggests Smith was not 
married according to his will. 
What is the right answer please? 
Ron Templeton, via email 


Writer Pat Kinsella replies: 
Most evidence suggests that 
Smith didn’t marry or have any 
descendants - none that he 





With 25,000 casualties, victory at lwo Jima came at a high price 


MOST IMPORTANT EV 
RECORSED IM THE HISTORY 
OF HAMKIND" 
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admitted anyway. Indeed, it’s 

hard to imagine where he would 
have found the time to father 11 
children if he really did everything 
he claimed in his 51 years on the 
planet. Interestingly, he talked 
about the New World itself as 

his family: “[the colonies are] my 
children for they have bin my wife, 
my hawks, my hounds, my cards”. 


Absolutely love your 
~ | Magazine and didn’t rest 
till | managed to get hold of all 
your issues to date! Asa 
Gibraltarian loved the little Gib 
Referendum mention in your 
summer edition. Keep up the 
really good work. Your articles 
are interesting, and fun and you 
successfully steer clear of 
boring narrative pieces. Would 
be especially pleased if future 
issues feature more on British 
Gibraltar - a great and often 
little known about, contributor 
to British history. Kevin Ruiz 
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crossword from Issue 10 are: 
Barrie Vinten, Warwickshire 
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) X=) 0) 1-10 4 (6) ¢) of = Ol gene (ele 
Well done! You have each won 
a copy of The Rhyme of King 
Harold, worth £20. 
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page 96. 
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AGE OF ADVENTURE 
Ron went on his own voyage 
of discovery after reading 
about the great explorers 
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SNAPSHOT 


1947 
RESTING ON 
YOUR LAURELS 


It’s show time for illustrious comedy double act Laurel and 
Hardy before they’ve even set foot on dry land. From the 
deck of luxury ocean liner Queen Elizabeth as it docks in 
Southampton on 10 February 1947, the stout Oliver Hardy 
entertains the press by mimicking his partner Stan Laurel’s 
trademark head scratch. 

The slapstick virtuosos, visiting Britain for the first time in 
15 years, embarked on a nine-month music hall tour of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, before moving on to mainland Europe. 
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1951 
FLIPPING 
. re FUN RUN 


said] e)celat-mat-vem-lalemia'dlalem cy-li-miamol-lacer 

the 1951 competitors are underway in the 

annual Shrove Tuesday pancake race in the 

small Buckinghamshire town of Olney. 

The strange sprint dates back to 1445. 

As the story goes, a townswoman was 

a Ulalaliate Mm tcLX-Mce) am aal-m Jalan alate mx-) ava (ec=mr-h 

she was making pancakes, the tradition 
on Shrove Tuesday. When she heard the 
church bell toll, she ran the 380 metres 
Tamat-vars]elccleMeiilimele-sj elite mel-lania dilaton ey-laP 
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1972 


At a lavish banquet in Shanghai, Chinese Premier Zhou 
Sal teyime(=Jealolabites1X-s-M dal-m el ge) el-)am-1e(elUl-1dn-Mce) met late| 
chopsticks while President Richard Nixon looks on. 

BM at=Woal-t-] mots Tant-melelaialem-Muc-X-) Gilelalemlelslli emu ualroda 
I Tp. <o) ae (=S-Xed gl ol=Yeo Mr- |i a= MNY,'(-1-7 i dal-] med at-lale(-Ye Mm aal- Myce) ale am 
It was the first official visit to China by a US President 
and made significant moves to thaw relations between 
the two nations after 20 years of division. Plans for the 
trip began in the wake of ‘Ping Pong Diplomacy’, when 
US and Chinese table tennis teams extended the olive 
branch with invitations to each other’s country. 
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“| READ THE NEWS TODAY...” 


Weird and wonderful, it all happened in February 





DRINK YOURSELF TO DEATH 


1478 LIQUIDATED 


When George Plantagenet, Duke 

of Clarence, was handed a death 
sentence, it could hardly have come 
as a surprise. 

As the Wars of the Roses raged, 
he switched from York to Lancaster 
in a plot to seize the crown from 
his own brother, Edward IV. The 
Mc lalerc sida lelaisesialele)elcrom allaamcxen als 
switched back again, only for the 
brotherly love not to last. George, 
thought to be preparing yet 
another rebellion, was arrested for 
“unnatural and loathly treasons”. 
He was executed on 18 February 
1478 at the Tower of London, 
allegedly by being drowned in a butt 
full of his favourite Malmsey wine. 
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FALSE GODS IN PACIFIC PARADISE 


1779 COOK KILLED 


Between 1778-79, the great British explorer 
and navigator Captain James Cook visited 
dale mre NZollto lain isiiclalelsma i aleom @ualomelal hy, 
European to have done so) where he and 


his crew were welcomed as gods. |n early HOLY PLEAS FOR AS 
February 1779, he sailed his ships away, only 


to be forced to return by rough seas. The AD 600 Le} =] = : iit = Be 
islanders Were angered to see their gods is € (| | i a 
COME Sei, SO SiegeKse,, Ol 4: IReloruley: = GREGORY GIVES fae aie m0 a 

Cook was cut down and killed. Yet his body | GOD’S BLESSING - - = <= ep 


was still treated with respect - it was given [Eiecssal ee es we OC 
olUlat-lmaluUl-]swasti-laV-te Mkolakelall-licmelan-\lel-las) : g Today, saying "God bless you’ after px Sam <.. be 

idalom =. 4°) (os-1)'(- J 1-1-4: Olmos OOo 4 NG 

sufferer of the common cold or hay 

nos anism alo luallalemaalelasmuatcl amselelic] 

ooliteness. But when Pope Gregory 

inl asiure) al al@lel alesomual=m ela acliomelomnal> 

correct response to a sneeze, It 

larslre iro manure amaalelasmci>)alelelcmaalsrlall aren 

In the late-sixth and early- 

seventh centuries, Eurooe was 

Famaatsmualecliismenim )"ieleyilrom elt-yelt(= 

- the same killer disease that 

caused the Black Death. As one 

of the first symptoms of the 

plague was sneezing, Gregory 














the Great decreed that every 
sneeze should be followed by a 
elrsisisiiare nae pam Glelomlamualsmalelelsuie 
WVOLOILOM ¢) coi x-toa em ol-Xe) eo) (“Miceli Milli - se 








SPY GAMES 


During World War Il, 
Molaro) exe) Ware lo laslosmicla> 


sent to prisoners of 
war in Nazi-occupied 
Europe with maps and 
palotsistoleroismalrerelclamial 
the boards. 
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1935 MAKING 
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Love it or hate it, Monopoly has been FN el [a5 8 ae) be) ip) a-t5 
the source of both family fun and feuds 

ne@)ar:\°a'(--| ¢ MalO) AM alom COLUM Alalemclale 1877 EN POINTE 
trading board game - where the goal 

SIMON ARTs] <omro om asle le alaale)al>\arolsm OLe)si1] ©) (>) OF NO RETURN 

- was developed by inventor Charles The premiere of Swan Lake, now 
Darrow, Who was ais ellasre by ein early- a beloved ballet, in Russia didn’t 
WOldareqlalnvlava eler-laekel-lani-warclaniemsale go well. Critics hated the Bolsho 
Im-Yalo]olae ku Gl-lea\-eanl selaleliaiclaUclasiiolar Ballet’s performance and a 

based in Atlantic City, New Jersey, first government official had demanded 
WiViclaluxelalcy-|(-M lame al-mOiSmian i-le)dUl-lavallokicd the removal of lead ballerina, Anna 
lumdaromarellelalmeolmuatem cl c-7-1 91-19) 0-1 (-) 19 Sobeshchanskaya, after he had 
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1930 COW ON 
THE MOO-VE 


On 18 February 1930, 
Guernsey cow Elm Farm 
@)lirsmaatelolom olen slalsmalsinelay, 
ona elseolanliaremeaatem ile me) 
ever to ride in a plane. As 
oart of the International 

Air Exposition, she took to 
1d MISSI [1S ONV.21 OMA IISISIOLU I ESTO) 
scientists could study how 
slaliaalcl SeOlelemee)el-msine 

air travel. But Elm Farm 
Ollie was known to be a 
oarticularly productive cow 
so she was also milked while 
in the air. The milk was 
parachuted to spectators 
below - a glass of which 
was reportedly enjoyed by 
aviator Charles Lindbergh. 


tried to woo her with expensive 
jewellery, only for her to sell it and 
marry someone else. Despite its 
initial lukewarm response, Swan 
Lake eventually became a success. 


DIVINE INTERVENTION 


1885 HANGING ON 


Convicted murderer John Lee, with the noose 
around his neck, was seconds from death 

on 23 February 1885, yet Lee walked away 
minutes later. Despite tests beforehand, the 
trao door failed to open in three attempts to 
carry out the execution. To many, this was a 
sign of God’s intervention as the evidence of 





his guilt was weak. Lee still served 22 years In 
orison before he was released in 1907. 





ee = + 


One review of the 
performance 
described Swan 


. Lake as “too noisy, 
, too Wagnerian and * 
too symphonic” a 


February events that 
changed the world 


LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


The traditional date given for the 
founding of Japan and the accession of 
the nation’s first Emperor. 


THE TRIAL OF SOCRATES 


Ancient Greek philosopher Socrates 
is sentenced to death. 


LAVISH WEDDING GIFT 
Instead of a dowry, the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles are bequeathed to 
Scotland by Norway. 





AMERICA HAS A PRESIDENT 


George Washington Is elected as the 
first President of the United States. 


MARX MAKES HIS MARK 


Revolutionary socialist Karl Marx 
oublishes his Communist Manifesto. 


DRESDEN BOMBING 


The German city of Dresden is reduced 
to rubble in days of ferocious bombing. 


CASTRO FOR CUBA 


After ousting the Cuban dictator Batista, 
Fidel Castro is sworn in as Prime Minister. 


AND FINALLY... 


-Nudclentelalel ale mclal al cialelelcl ger 
Wales, on 22 February 1797, 


a French force of some 1,400 
So) [ol[=]asm a aleie Vall aasxelUlicl acme) ale. 
convicts) surrendered after 
just two days. It is the last 
invasion, albeit futile, of Britain. 
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WHO WAS 
THE SAINT? 


the same name. 


is most likely a third-century Roman priest called 
Valentinus. At that time, the Empire was ruled 

by Claudius Il, who had strong anti-church 
convictions. He was deeply opposed to 

marriage and made it unlawful. 

In contravention of Claudius II’s 
demands, Valentinus performed secret 
wedding ceremonies, for which he would 
pay the ultimate price. 

On 14 February in c269 AD, 
he was given a three- " 
way execution - beaten, 
stoned and decapitated. 

He is believed to have left a 
note to his jailer’s daughter, 
whom he befriended; it was 
signed “from your Valentine”. 

When Pope Gelasius took 
charge of the now-flourishing 
Catholic Church in the late- 
fifth century, he had Valentinus 
canonised and made 14 February 
a Christian celebration in 
Valentine’s name. 


25% 


The increase in condom sales 
in the United States on St 


Valentine’s Day. Not everyone 
iS SO prepared, though. March 
is the busiest month for sales 
of pregnancy tests. 


INFOGRAPHIC: DESIGNBYSOAP 
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Day card. o\Vi-m elel=laalomelare. 
There is no definitive proof about the identity of the man u — ieee fey: 
behind the name St Valentine. Indeed, several saints bear readers to pass 


The holy man whose name now defines 14 February 










When they aa With Christianity 
an cle(-m=ialeclial : ‘a alow axelani=¥s 

and France, ofeJanliar-lalmiaciitelcelar 
ld alow nco)aatclars He. Pope Gelasius 

ald gerel eters) } lex-Jalsmaalcwm er-lelola 
IU) o\-1aer-] It Fare! IU) ol=1aer-) I[-F 

pagan fertility (o(=xell-lalare| 





For more than 1,500 years, 14 February has festival held 14 February to be St Valentine’s 
’ ’ from 13-15 i. DY WAMLUNISMAION VAR Claire limict-i mel) id 
been a celebrated saint’s day. But has it February. Ys, s honouring an executed priest (see 
: ; Oy cs ‘Who was the saint?’, left). 
always been a romantic occasion? ass, 


Bromellem ce)alcl (-tit(-Ko Mel ive) oe 
lamolaiksidelaiialem=iaidicia 
felUle) i isialqlan elaete le lesss) 
The Young Man’s 
Valentine Writer, 

a book filled with 


Mrchsistelel ale sole aces) aisle 
rslalem=valuas)elaslalslela 
Esther Howland 
follows Britain’s lead 
and produces the US’s 
first-ever Valentine’s 







6“. 





off as their own. 


Ae 


The bosses at Iran’s printing presses are left 
Tamaleme (ol) e)ar-]elel0l mi ualsw-l0id alelaiui-\cmmval=\ mela 
14 February: “Printed material containing 
geysi=3s¥l al=t>] ASSO) ato] aNyan ke) aan e)im ©) ae) aateld(elae)i 
Valentine’s Day is forbidden,” explains 

a dictat issued by the country’s rulers. 
“Whoever violates this order will be 


JU] ©) (=1eakste mKom ©) ce){-1e1 0) 010) ah 


i Cetite lac ets le| ol! | a Mmelgelel elects 
the first Valentine’s Day 

(ol afolexo) [=] X=\seam alow ole).< 

inctolaU laasomroms eo al el ale me) mm alis 
daughter holding a kitten 
amalclarelaaatse 





i “ Vf: eZ . 


OOV O00 OOO 
The number of Valentine’s cards sent out worldwide every 

year. Figures suggest up to 40% of these are sent by 

parents to their children. 





































BMarem a liclimece) ia mola meo)'(-melelcvars 
‘ea on St Valentine’s Day in Paris. 
Its purpose is to offer advice on 
laatolaks) acme) md al-m alat-) ae [alee lollare| 
2 marriages, divorces and adultery. 


Whe 


Having been captured at 
aalem stoladl-Me) my Xellalecol0 lam / ~ 
Charles, Duke of Orléans, / 
writes a love note to his 
VAVAN KSI hd Fo) ro KO) mn @4L=),=1e I co) aa 
prison. It’s believed to 

oxom Malem -y-1a[(-s-1 mi a-Xecolce (=e 
AVéo] (=a al alswcm (o.com aalsvsistole [=m 


What’s believed to be 

id alm asieerelalalsvoid(o)ale) i 

St Valentine’s Day and 

love is made by Geoffrey 

Chaucer. In Parlement Of Foules, he 
writes: “For it was on St Valentine’s 
Day / When every fowl cometh there 
to choose his mate.” He could, though, 
be referring to 2 May; this was the 
saint’s day of Valentine of Genoa and 
is amore likely time for birds to mate. 





PANSMAYNA=) | is sin @l al aicid aale ism =t ale | fel ale mom me) ge, TamAvAvaliitclaa sBatclancie-]e)(-me)i 
Protector Oliver Cromwell Shakespeare’s AV/e] lala alsMcm aalstcistele [ots 
suppresses St Valentine’s Day, alan lt=) Mm@)elalalire) - “Roses are red...” 

Fel elaremvsidamrel | imele ala) a makes reference aan ilalesmiecme)arellakcm ial 
feast days. The love- to 14 February: The Faerie Queene, 





“Tomorrow is Saint 
Valentine’s Day / Allin the 


id aly aalsxemex-1(- e)@ola lela} 
returns with the 


id alow] eo) (om elel-la0 i enV, 
Edmund Spenser. “She bath’d with 





Restoration, when faate)aalialem eX-melaal-WAr-Velem roses red, and violets blew / And 

eave @lar-lar=ml Gare] al@) eimaatellomclantcelel an alate le) arA all the sweetest flowres that in the 

is crowned. To be your Valentine.” forrest grew.” 

Hallmark sells Tauro ante cml atsisvalalaalsvaies| mlamiecmelaaliatemm.\ol-) am —li19-) 10) Taurclave)e als) ane] alicelantaaelaar-lalare 
its first-ever and Mileva Maric, his wife of 11 years, divorce on gesture, six members of 
Valentine’s Day 14 February. On a . —— ‘Bugs’ Moran’s gang, plus a 
(or-] 40 Am Lele l~ NVA late) ©) ©)k=1au ake) a= vm aatelanys 5 , pa laai=Xel alt=] alone] a-m=).<-vele ute Mlalre) 


mfcliiaat-la.@smaeclale le 
boasts over 1000 
different designs. . 


(@lalrer-lelomel-]a-\elom oN Are Issielelfo1usts 
(o) xe =] ale S1>) av Vin Ora) ole) al-ea mala 

Si Fe WVd fale sem Ok-] dune) mol amelateleliare| 
nave) emul | aim\\\s-) @at-] =mel 010) el-vo ma als) 
St Valentine’s Day Massacre. 


ir] aaleluicm elste)e) (=) 
subsequently choose 

ld aloMmerolRsmmom (=) miit-laa(-\ep 
elanvolale mu alslaamntcle10i=)| 

Bi WAV) Col aan =11Xe}a eco) alalr- late 
slUpaae-Nie liar 





(Coyarer=\dal-vemuat-landal= 


oX=)(=10)e-14 eam alele mel al ey-]auxelel-) é F 2 F A 
dows lucm exo) anlaal=\aeirellist-lacelar 


White Day is introduced \ @ ai at=mrelaalele ice me)\{-tal eal ala Gare) alm mxelast-lusve 
Tale ra) k=) aa mi=)(em>).<-(ed hare) al=) oN /ar-Naals) der] alro]aaisiamnce)el>) au lalel{-larcMars 


month after St Valentine’s used for a Valentine-themed, eight-cent | 

Day (when Japanese women stamp issued by the US Post Office. lost its meaning, Pope Paul 

are traditionally the ones a Matcwcit-lanl em aolisictse 4-0 ville) 1 mxelana als) VI removes Valentine’s 14 
to give gifts to their beloved), 14 March postal service’s coffers. DY: )\" mugelaamalomelclalcl gc] 





becomes the day when men return the Roman Calendar. FEBRUARY 


gesture and offer expressions of their love. 


OZ 8,000,000,000 
| O'% oa. % 


The proportion of all manufactured each year. @ 

wedding ee Sales reach a crescendo in the The proportion of pet owners 

that are made on run-up to St Valentine’s Day. in the United States who give 

14 February. their animals a Valentine’s 
gift come 14 February. 
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A® Elizabethan airliner—on 
charter te Manchester 
United football team, the fabu- 
lous ‘ Busby Babes ’’—crashed 
on take-off at Munich Airport, 
| — ; a | : Sich | Germany, yeste rday, and 
WHAT WENT WRONG? ie ate i Ege a sl poate laa cee 
Blame for the crash initially fell ee “A a die ier ys ee oe | -Fwenty-one men — among 
on Captain James Thain who, | EAST | ee a, | them some of the brightest 
eras iKe) Renee noe a og) | ee rae oe ea ee pe Onpeala stars in British foothall—died. 
TICE 4 chartered Elizabethan alr- | in a snow near . The pilot, “4 
Thain spenta decade fighting THE EN Diner ice the Manchester James Thain, escaped alive from the smashed siete a tahiti United 
this decision - he was cleared fF pega ria ty asda spe ue sans a, a) Ro ger Byrne (Capt.), 
Tam lccetsm-lalem lan Z-smexolarei [Ure (-1o Tommy Taylor, Mark Jones, 
that slush slowed the plane Eddie Colman, Billy Whelan, 
down, causing the crash. David Pegg, Geoff Bent. 

Also dead was ex-England 
goalkeeper and sports writer 
Frank Swift. : 

In hospital, fighting for 
his life, was manager Matt 
Busby. 

. Not far from him ace centre 
half Jackie Blanchflower lay 
with a broken pelvis. 

Twenty-three of the a4 
passengers survived. 

Among the dead was Archie 
Ledbrooke, the Mirror’s fam- 











a, Eth, 









mS ous Northern sports writer. 
; : His last story is on Page 21. 
: sca Bi eee ae @ THE CRAS H—Stery and pictures 
Sr Te pice cme Pe econ mee auragtn CA Sre pti irs peta ean: & THE TEAM in the Tragedy—sSee 
m ee : chester Guardian; Roger Byrne, eaptain; Dun- ' i 
a es THE BEGINNING this picture was taken a Fawards®: hee Seanion® — just visible Blackest Day of 


qhen the team, accompanied by sports writers, Tac A aor | 
rae te om, amp hy mt tae | Sind comin Pant SM, Noe gg | All—By Peter Wilson 
Left to right, with known survivors Marked Wit TaaEEnoKe: Daily Mirror; Geofl Bent: Mark See Page 2 


asterisk’: Jackie Blanchflower"; Billy Foulkes": ! 
“Walter Crickmer, secretary: Don Davies. Man- ' Jones and Alf Clarke, EFemsley Newspapers. 
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On 7 February 1958 the fate of the ‘Busby Babes’ rocked the football world 


“YOUNG PLAYERS Al a uses yer 
Matt Busby’s injuries were so 
severe that he stayed In 


arose) ito) KON ao aalelalualsirclale 











59 was read his Last Rites | 
14 '/ (oc: MO lato] Os MROMIU) INI alISMA@)I>) 
ima alolalclels em arsmerohUsmeelalace) 


to his trusted assistant 
Jimmy Murphy, saying, “Keep 
the flag flying, Jimmy”. 





nder the inspirational management of 
Matt Busby, Manchester United were on 
the verge of football immortality. The 
young squad - the “Busby Babes’ - had won the 
First Division title two years in a row and was 
the first English club to enter the European Cup. 

Then at 3.04pm on 6 February 1958, disaster 
struck. The team, on its way back to England 
from a match, boarded a plane at Munich 
Airport in the midst of a snowstorm, which 
coated the runway in slush. On the third 
attempted take-off, the plane skidded off the 
runway and through the perimeter fence. The 
plane ploughed across a road, hit a house, lost 
a wing and collided with a truck. When the 
plane finally screeched to a halt, the fuselage 
was crushed and smoking and it was clear 
that many of the 44 on board had died. 

Among the immediate fatalities were seven 





SAVING THE DAY 
When goalkeeper Harry 





players, including team captain Roger Byrne, NI Gregg escaped the plane, 
whose wife discovered she was expecting BIccin- lauren olel|ilarem el-vole)(= 
their first child just days later. The injured out from the wreckage 
were rushed to Rechts der Isar Hospital, many “i pete slcatetaeerine He 
in critical condition and, over the following i WZ-laleelaM kel eli=\allamaal-mell0] ox 
weeks, the death toll rose to 23. Duncan next game on 19 February. 
Edwards, tipped to be one the sport’s all-time : 
greats, passed away on 21 February. ABOVE: 

With Busby recovering, Jimmy Murphy took Manchester United 
over management. As Manchester mourned, manager Matt 


Busby lies in an 
oxygen tent in the 
Munich hospital 


he had to fill a team sheet for a game against 
Sheffield Wednesday only 13 days after the 
crash. He was signing players right until kick- 


off - the match programme was, poignantly, RIGHT: 
left blank. But, in a powerful display of spirit Harry Gregg saves 
and camaraderie, United won 3-0. a shot during the 


first United match 
The Busby Babes have achieved immortality, since the crash 


but sadly not for their exploits on the pitch. ¢ 


5 ALSO IN THE NEWS... 


JARY In a hasty response to I7 F UARY Saint Clare of Assisi SRUARY British artist Gerald 
the successful Sputnik 1 and 2 missions is made patron saint of television by Holtom designs a symbol for the 
by the Soviet Union, the United States Pope Pius XIl on the basis that, when she Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. It is 
launches its first ever satellite, named couldn’t attend Mass, she would be able soon adopted as the now internationally 
Explorer 1, into space. to see and hear it on the wall of her room. recognised peace symbol. 
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UNITED TRIBES FLAG 


In 1834, James Busby had 
suggested a new flag be 











WHAT 


HAPPENED NEXT? 


The hastily written Treaty of Waitang| 
New Zealand’s founding document 


1840 MAORI SIGN 
KEY AGREEMENT WITH | 
THE BRITISH CROWN 


The treaty established Britain’s presence 
in New Zealand and secured some Maori 
rights, but wasn’t welcomed by everyone 











very year on 6 February, 
the people of New Zealand 
celebrate Waitangi Day 

to commemorate the day an 
important document - the 
Treaty of Waitangi - was signed 
by the British and dozens of 
Maori tribes. The 1840 treaty 
appeared to be a sign of a strong, 
peaceful partnership between 
two nations (especially compared 
to the British relations with the 
Native Americans and Australian 
Aborigines) but it was written 

in less than a week. This haste 
would lead to wildly disparate 
interpretations of the treaty and 
years of contention and conflict. 





QUICK-FIRE DIPLOMACY 
Naval Captain William Hobson 
was sent to New Zealand, arriving 
on 29 January, with the order of 
establishing British sovereignty. 

He went to work immediately 
and with the help of his secretary 
James Freeman and the official 
British Resident James Busby 
(who had worked with the Maori 
for years), a treaty was prepared 
in a matter of days. The document 
was then translated into Maori 
over a Single night by missionary 
Henry Williams and his son 
Edward before being presented to 
a gathering of chiefs in the garden 
of Busby’s home in Waitangi. 





adopted in the hope it would 
Halsie)iasmelaliavarclaarelaleme alsa aalclany, 


Maori tribes. The United 
Tribes Flag still flies in the 
grounds where the Treaty of 
Waitangi was signed. 



































Soy (oS 
— Tasgoree rhe ¥ ihe 








re nN aunt Haire 2 +) = Ras Te Pal 
iiss cc te Rees eck a Mase Sane rreande 
i ee ee en. et a, Sr 
Hobson believed the Maori ee” iy = x 7 .- se “ae ee 
would debate for days. The next %, Seat ee et ee ae 
morning, however, over 40 chiefs © ~ goa eee 
announced their intention to a, — as ek ohee eR SOE ae 
sign. A rushed ceremony was y — — a 5 ee a ae 
planned for that morning. is = eS: Ade 
POINTS OF VIEW &. pe Mx (acs 
Before the ink had dried, holes ‘f etter 3. ; ee ae 
emerged in the treaty and it - iebiray fe | ‘ cr 
looked like the Maori had been ) 2 oe . _ 
duped. To the British, the treaty j ST fey eee) : <e 
ceded full sovereignty to Queen Someta S| Ee Se Nt 
Victoria, while the Maoribelieved gee -* edie as ee Ba ONS SOE ee om 
they were permitting Britain to aes Gee ONS : eee 
govern while not giving up their ike k " ‘ 2h 4 
own authority. As the Maori had = : 
no understanding of the concept meee, 
of sovereignty, the word itself had eer : 4 Ml 
been replaced with ‘kawanatanga’ ae BF 4 
(or ‘governance’). é AIL 
Article Two protected Maori a si o WSS : 
ownership, although again caused Be ie Pk Hee | eee ee er 
confusion as there were different > Sirsa tg Mim Se ere AN 
meanings of ‘property’. Around ey LF ari ie om i een ut 
500 more tribes signed copies oh Ay ao ae oe SET eepreo ee ie 
of the treaty over the next few | eee Ae — Se TH SS = 3h 
months, either as they didn’t fully 1 = wae Pr see r 
understand the complications ee eee Pisgry eran ive 
or wanted to take advantage of . as ih dane Soe | ieee 
Article Three, which promised the tr ce ee TATTERED TREATY 


Maori rights as British subjects. 
But soon, increased British colony 
building angered many Maori, 
resulting in war. Yet to many, the 
Treaty of Waitangi remains New 
Zealand’s founding document. © 


This is the most famous copy of 
the Treaty of Waitangi, partly 
ro [UCM Kom iam eral ester] myal-] el) 
(or= 1 U-X-Yo mo)’ Aa'/-¥-] oe) 
ro F-Taatslet-m-lalem elexe) met-] c=) 
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Most Maori chiefs couldn't 
write so drew symbols next to 
dalcli auatclasiomelamualsmuactclavs 

NVA alslaistolelamelalomaarclelsmualciia 
nate a Sen VAvallitclaamm(elelsiola 


ol=veltslacromla Mrelolar s W ' . ‘e{eole)D) OR =¥.Np) SIGN? 
Dea ere We _ The Maori chiefs debated the 
Treaty of Waitangi for just 

five hours - the first chief to 

sign was named Hone Heke 


William Hobson is always shown to 
be in full military garb in depictions 
of the signing, but he was actually 
wearing plain cothes. The Maori 
chiefs so surprised him with their 
readiness to sign the treaty that he 
didn’t get dressed properly. By 
some accounts, Hobson was said 
inom els) 


> “Before the.ink had 
ike | d(=Xe Pam ave) (=3-3 (=) pal-ice lave 

in the treaty and it 
oe Coxe) <=Yo Il (=m dalom telole 


being kept. For years, it was h 55 
stored in a basement, where it a ee Nn U et Py 


NAVKo RS) 


aRarsme)alellarcl MaastolAVAN\colsmaletol ANY, 


_ Since then, extensive 
work has been carried out to 
OlassiclaVcmuarsmerolelulselsiale 
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HORWOOD’S 
HORRIBLE HANGING 


-Nunuet-malapisme)m mlelalelelens 


> <arolulalolanmalclalellarem\icsmalele 








The tragic, unjust ends of John Horwood and Eliza Bolsom 


1 WOMAN’S DEATH 
RESULTS IN THE HANGING 








OF HER JILTED LOVER 


Eliza Balsom’s suspicious death on 17 February 1821 was blamed 
on her former boyfriend - but was he really the killer? 





hile out carousing 
in late January 
1821, the 17-year- 


old John Horwood spotted the 
woman who recently broke 

his heart. When Eliza Balsom 
ended their relationship, the 
distraught Horwood threatened 
violent retribution - going as 

far as wishing death upon her 

— so when he saw his erstwhile 
sweetheart strolling with a new 
suitor, William Waddy, something 
snapped. He scooped up and 
flung a stone in their direction, 
which knocked her on the temple 
and sent her tumbling into a 
stream. Eliza was understandably 
Shaken and hurt, but the injury 
was minor. The assault, however, 
would lead to the deaths of both 
the victim and her attacker. 


Horwood, an uneducated miner 
from the outskirts of Bristol and 
the youngest of ten children, had 
threatened Eliza’s safety before. 
He swore to “mash her bones to 
pieces” if he saw her with another 
man and, in a shocking earlier 


attack, he threw an acidic 
substance at her, burning her 
dress. The incident with the 
stone was further proof he 
was a menace to Eliza, but 
doesn’t necessarily mean he 
was responsible for her death. 
The cut on her head was 
treated at home and Eliza only 
went to Bristol Royal Infirmary 
many days after the attack to 
have it dressed. Experienced 
surgeon Dr Richard Smith’s 
diagnosis was more severe, 
saying it was important to 
operate, which involved 
drilling a hole in her head. The 
operation was bungled and 
a week later, on 17 February, 
Eliza died from an abscess. 
Shortly before her death, 
Smith saw her condition 
worsening and informed the 
authorities of the initial attack, 
perhaps to distract attention 
from his mistake. Horwood, 
who appeared callous and 
unrepentant, was arrested. He 
didn’t help his case by resisting 
arrest, fighting police and 
writing these damning words 


Excerpt from a poem addressed to Eliza Bolsom, 
written by John Horwood on the day of his execution 


SKELETON IN THE CLOSET 


Before the proper burial in 2011, 


John Horwood’s skeleton hung in 


a cupboard in Bristol University 
- with a noose around its neck 


Halasialelsie muon e)gst-) anu alsmalsrei< 

- Causing instant death. 
Taksitetore maualom alc alersvom elslacieln 
WVOLUI(@ MCU RNs) @nK@lM@e--\'(-1¢-1 | 
minutes as they are strangled. 
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After Mary Halliwell was 
Iaarelolsmualomslelo] me) aI-axe) 
Horwood’s skeleton, she 
orsiarolulareciomDlansaaliia 
saying, “lam angry that 
male aatclam els) alemeelellemele) 
something so barbaric 
to another person.” 


from his cell: “Lord, thou 
knowest that I did not mean 
to take away her life but 
merely to punish her, though 
I confess that I had made 

up my mind, some time or 
other, to murder her.” 


So when it came to his trial 
on 11 April (the day after his 
18th birthday), it came down to 
his reputation against Smith’s, 
who was a key witness for the 
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A REAL PAGE AND 
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they actually don’t look at 

all different to a normal 
leather-bound book. The 
Skin of John Horwood is kept 
at the M Shed in Bristol. 


OUT OF YOUR SKIN 

Using notes on the case and 
dissection, and a sketch of the 
attack, this book was compiled 
and bound using Horwood’s skin 
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prosecution. The one-day trial 
was held at the Star Inn in 
Bedminster and relied heavily 
on Smith’s testimony, which 
ensured that all the blame fell on 
Horwood’s attack, and ignored 
his own botched treatment. 
Condemned to death, Horwood 
was hanged at Bristol’s New Gaol 
two days later, earning him the 
ignominious honour of being 
the first to be executed at the 
prison. Public executions were 
popular so thousands came out 


to see Horwood hang - so many 
that the prison authorities were 
concerned that spectators would 
spill into the adjoining river. 

The doctor’s role was still far 
from over. After the hanging, 
Horwood’s body wasn’t given 
to his family, but to Smith for 
dissection and medical study (an 
accepted use for the corpses of 


criminals at the time). Horwood’s 


family had pleaded for a proper 
burial, but he refused and their 
plan to steal the body was foiled. 


For years, Smith kept the body in 
a cupboard at his home, still with 
the noose around its neck, and 
used it in his medical classes. 


To add ghoulish insult to the 
injury inflicted on Horwood, 
Smith had the body flayed and 
used the skin to bind a book of 
his notes on both Horwood’s 
trial and dissections. Again, it 
was relatively common to use 
the bodies of criminals for this 


practice. The tome, embossed 
with the images of gallows, skulls 
and crossbones, has the Latin title 
Cutis Vera Johannis Horwood 
(The Skin of John Horwood) in 
Smith’s morbid attempt at a joke. 
Horwood’s skeleton remained 
on display until 2011, when 
Mary Halliwell - his brother’s 
great-great-great-grandaughter 
— arranged a proper funeral. At 
1.30pm on 13 April 2011, 190 years 
to the hour after he was hanged, 
Horwood was finally buried in his 
home village of Hanham. 


Op fen NHE AT D0 YOU] THIN iK? 
Was John Horwood’s sentence justice or 
an indictment of the harsh legal system? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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the Caribbean in the 17th century. 








GOLDEN AGE OF PIRACY 


As the treasures of the newly discovered Americas Were being ferried 
across the Atlantic, so the seas swelled with tyrannical pirates 


iracy has existed for as long as 

boats have been used as a means 

of transporting goods. Ancient 
civilisations such as the Phoenicians, the 
Greeks and the Romans all dabbled in - 
and suffered from - piracy, and it was a 
way of life for the Vikings. 


The Age of Exploration, and especially the 
discovery of the silver- and gold-spangled 
Americas, provoked a huge escalation of 
high-seas shenanigans, however, as previously 
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unimaginable quantities of treasure were 
shipped between the New World and Europe. 
When the ink dried on the revised world map, 
Spain had secured much of the Americas and 
immediately stripped its new territories of as much 
bounty as they could load onto their galleons. This 
proved a tempting target, not just for individual 
opportunists, but also for rival countries. 
During the rule of Elizabeth I (1558-1603), 
marauding English privateers known as the 
Sea Dogs - including Francis Drake and Walter 
Raleigh - mercilessly harassed Spanish ships 


and settlements throughout the New World. 
Her successor, James I of England and VI of 
Scotland, agreed to end privateering by signing 
the Treaty of London in 1604, but the pledge 
was short-lived. 

By the 1630s, buccaneers were active in the 
Caribbean. This disparate group was comprised 
of dispossessed Frenchmen who'd been driven 
off the island of Hispaniola, as well as various 
Dutch and English fortune hunters - former 
sailors, settlers and indentured servants. Basing 
themselves on the French island of Tortuga, 
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To agree the terms of the Treaty of 
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were held at the English capital’s 
Somerset House. The manor was 
given a makeover for the event - 
ensuring Spain saw Britain’s best 
side - and it was decorated with 
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they began attacking Spanish ships in the 
Windward Passage in the Caribbean. 

As this renegade force grew, the English, 
French and Dutch embraced them as a welcome 
thorn in Spain’s side. Letters of marque were 
issued to buccaneers to semi-legitimise 
acts of piracy, and Sir Thomas 
Modyford - the English Governor 
of Jamaica — invited them to base 
their ships at Port Royal, in return 
for a slice of the Spanish loot. The 
Jamaican city became a pirate 
haven, where stolen treasure could 
be easily fenced. 

During the Anglo-Spanish War 
(1654-60), Royal Navy officer Christopher 
Myngs, who was later knighted and made an 
admiral, commanded large buccaneer raiding 
parties. Even when hostilities finished, a policy 
of ‘no peace beyond the line’ was adopted, 

where treaties 
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Spain Tate Mate] Flite Mi) 1604, 
discussing the Dutch, trading 
matters and the Inquisition 


ignored in the Caribbean, and letters of marque 
were granted regardless of the war-footing of 
the nations involved. 

The buccaneers’ exploits became ever bigger 
and bolder, with attacks on large towns and 

cities as well as ships. Infamous characters 
from this time include Jean-David 
Nau (aka Francois l’Olonnais), and 
fellow Frenchman Daniel Montbars, 
whose lethal reputation as a killer 
of Spaniards was such that he was 
known as ‘the Exterminator’. 
Another leading buccaneer was 
the infamous Welshman Henry 
Morgan, whose grand-scale exploits 
included the sacking of Panama City, 
and who was knighted by Charles II to spite 
the Spanish. 

By the latter quarter of the 17th century, 
however, these highwaymen of the high seas 
had become a liability. Spain’s power had 
waned, and they posed a threat to the increased 
commercial shipping of the powers that had 
previously supported them. The relationship 
between England and France had deteriorated, 
so collusion between English Jamaica 
and French Tortuga was faltering, and the 

buccaneers became the victims of their own 


THE SCOURGE OF SPAIN 
Francois L’Olonnais was a 
French buccaneer known for his 
cruelty, and feared for his 
torture techniques 





success, with most settlements having been 
plundered to exhaustion. 

After Port Royal was decimated by an 
earthquake and tolerance of their misdeeds 
elsewhere in the Caribbean ran out (along with 
the steady supply of letters of marque), most 
buccaneer gangs disbanded or joined pirate 
crews seeking spoils further afield, in the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, on the so-called 
Pirate Round. 
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| HUNTING GROUNDS 


The pirates of the Caribbean were not 
afraid to travel for their treasure 
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heir normal hunting grounds 
| of the Caribbean were closing 
I in, and letters of marque 
were becoming harder to get. The 
buccaneers and privateers had to 
look beyond the Americas. 
It hadn’t gone unnoticed 
that ships of the East India 
Company, laden with 
precious silks, calico and 
spices, were plying the 
Indian Ocean, travelling 
with little protection. 


merchants were preyed upon along India’s 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts. The pirates | 
would return via the same route, sometimes 
veering east of Madagascar to look for stray 


East Indiamen around the small island 
of Réunion. ; 
The East India Company . 
7A | m | demanded action, and England 
| attempted to police the Round 
aiatowelantelelalamlamcelalasswmeli : j 
Poco aceeeaies ith a pirate hunter called 
fae NOMMVAVAacenscnaecm Captain Kidd. Soon, however, 
Bellamy’s Whydeh Gally 
went down in a storm 
off Cape Cod 
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the route naturally fell from 
favour when the War of the 
Spanish Succession (1701-14) 
opened up new, easier opportunities 










Englishman and 


former privateer for the pirates 
tested the waters 


the Bahamas. 


in 1693. He leda The round was 


successful foray 





A PROFITABLE 


around the Cape Fa U ER TH Pa G @ RO U ER D einntio 
of Good Hope at which time 


and up the East African coast to hit targets 
in the Red Sea. Tew’s cruise set the course 
for the Pirate Round, a route that quickly 
became popular with English pirate captains 
— especially after Tew’s contemporary, Henry 
Every, hit the jackpot by plundering the 
treasure-laden Mughal fleet. 


one of the biggest hauls in pirate history was 
scored by Olivier Levasseur and John Taylor, 
when they captured the treasure-laden 
Portuguese East Indiaman, Nossa Senhora 
Do Cabo, at Réunion in 1721. 
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| — and saw them travel south- *\ ko S >amuel Bellamy 
Titel a . | 2 BORN: 1689, ; 
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Cape of Good Hope and through 
the Strait of Madagascar. 
In northern Madagascar, at 
Ile Sainte-Marie and Ranter 
Bay (and also on the nearby 
Comoros islands), pirate bases 
sprang up where provisions 
could be obtained and repairs 
made before raids were carried 
out further north. 
The mouth of the Red Sea was 
a profitable hunting ground, 
with Mughal ships travelling 
between Surat and Mecca 
providing rich pickings. East 
Indiamen (boats packed with 
valuable goods) and Mughal 


oe 


DIED: 1722, during 
battle with Captain 
Chaloner Ogle 
KNOWN FOR: 
Dressing up to the nines 
before combat 


SHIP: The Royal Fortune 


BIO: Roberts was pressed 
into piracy when captured by fellow Welshman, 
Captain Howell Davis. He soon developed a taste for it 
and became the most successful pirate of the Golden 
Age, in terms of ships captured. ; 

He plied his trade along the coast of the Americas 
from Nova Scotia to Brazil. His death Is considered by 
many to mark the end of the Golden Age of Piracy. 


CAREER HIGHLIGHT: Roberts captured over 470 
ships in his three years as a pirate captain. 


CAREER EARNINGS: (collated and converted into 
modern US$ by Forbes): $32 million 


FEAR FACTOR: 7/10 
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: KNOWN FOR: 
Carrying four duelling 
pistols in his sash 


SHIP: The Marianne 


BIO: A former sailor 
in the Royal Navy, anda 
Hornigold, Bellamy bec 
-Mornigold refused to a 
His captaincy lasted barel 
ert strategist Capture 
) he was very Popular, 

= CAREER HIGHLIGHT: 

; Gally, a state-of-the-art! S00 tan et ne Cues 
| English Slave ship with 18 img terete 
* of its maiden voyage. It w 
from the sale of nearly 50 
> CAREER EARNINGS (collated 
ke Forbes): $120 million : 
® FEAR FACTOR: 6/10 
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REAL NAME: 
Edward Teach 


BORN: c1680, probably 
in Bristol, England 


DIED: 1718, in battle with 
pirate hunter Lieutenant 
Robert Maynard 
KNOWN FOR: . 
Putting lit firecrackers In 
‘his beard and hair 


SHIP: Queen ee 

evenge (40 guns). . 
ey La Concorde, a Erench slaving vessel 

|-life pirate ever, 
: Probably the most famous rea 
A preyed on shipping vessels In the West Indies 
long the east coast of America. 

pie Zee Benjamin Hornigold’s second-in-command 
and a key member of the Flying Gang before going 
out alone. Teach relied on his ferocious appearance 
and reputation rather than violence. 


! GUT: In May 1718, as Commodore 
CAREER Motila, Teach blockaded the oort of Charles 
Town (now Charleston) in South Carolina. . | 
CAREER EARNINGS (collated and converted into 
modern US$ by Forbes): $12.5 million 


FEAR FACTOR: 10/10 
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: REAL NAME: 

» Henry Every 

BORN: 1659, 

» Somewhere near 
Plymouth, England 

> DIED: Every 

. disappeared in 1696, 

final fate unknown 

= KNOWN FOR: 

Disappearing with his 

+ treasure (and life) intact 

3 SHIP: The Fancy 

* [BIOs A former sailor and slave trader, Every turned to 


piracy when he mutinied on the Charles Il in 1694. He 
- was elected captain of the ship, which was renamed 
: The Fancy. 
In a short career, he focussed on the Indian Oce 
. . . i aly 

» before hitting the Jackpot with a successful attack on 
* the Grand Mughal’s treasure-laden flagship. 
. CAREER HIGHLIGHT: Plundering the Ganj-i-sawai 
| = which made him the richest pirate in the world. 

: CAREER EARNINGS: The haul from the Ganj- 

I-Sawai was between £325,000 and £600,000, 

estimated by historian Jan Rogozinski to equate to 
between US$200-400 million in today’s money. 


| FEAR FACTOR: 6/10 
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REAL NAME: 
Olivier Levasseur 


BORN: 1688 or 1690, 
in Calais, France 


DIED: 7 July 1730, 


Saint-Denis, Réunion 
KNOWN FOR: 





SHIP: Le Victorieux 
BIO: After a career 


= as a French privateer, 


Levasseur joined Benjamin Hornigold’s company 


: before leaving to exploit the Pirate Round. 


He worked with fellow pirates Edward England and 
John Taylor - with the latter, he perpetrated one of 
history’s biggest pirate heists... 

CAREER HIGHLIGHT: The capture of the Portuguese 
galleon Nossa Senhora do Cabo, which belonged to the 
Bishop of Goa and the Viceroy of Portugal. 


CAREER EARNINGS: The total haul from the Cabo 


- was £875,000, estimated by historian Jan Rogozinski 
» to be worth some US$400 million today. Levasseur 


took at least £50,000 gold guineas (roughly £7.5 
million), 42 diamonds and other treasures. 


FEAR FACTOR: 8/10 
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cartographer Nicolas de 
Fer’s American map of 1705. 
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THE PIRATE ROUND 


* BORN: Circa 1682, 

= somewhere in England 
DIED: 18 November 

» 1720, hanged for piracy 

» in Port Royal, Jamaica 


















= KNOWN FOR: 
= Designing the Jolly 
~ Roger and rolling with 
~ two infamous female 
, pirates of the age 


° SHIP: The Revenge 


* BIO: The former quartermaster to the pirate Charles 
~ Vane, Rackham deposed his captain after calling hima 
» coward for retreating from a French man-o-war. M 
Rackham enjoyed modest success, hunting mostly ‘ 
* around the coast of Jamaica. His reputation has been . 
“= enhanced by his association with two ruthless female 
pirates - Anne Bonny and Mary Read (see page 36). 


= CAREER HIGHLIGHT: Capture of the richly laden 
=. merchant ship the Kingston (which he lost again two 
= months later). 

= CAREER EARNINGS: (collated and converted into 
= modern US$ by Forbes) $1.6 million. 


) FEAR FACTOR: 6/10 


+ John Rackham 
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age of piracy Is the bewitching idea that, 
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concealed at the back of a cave, a forgotten 
haul of ill-gotten treasure lies hidden. 

The only pirate known for certain to 
have buried his loot was Captain Kidd, who 
stashed a small cache of treasure in Cherry 
Tree Field on Gardiners Island, New York. 
This was discovered and used as evidence 
ele roli asian allan mnele | mn ieecmaalelele] alam @lelomce [Oleg (sve 
away more jewels. 

The buccaneer Daniel Montbars is also 
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to fellow Frenchman Olivier Levasseur. The 
story goes that, as he stood on the scaffold 
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The career that promised freedom, fame and fortune 
was as high risk as it was high reward 


hile pirate ships were 

uncomfortable and the lifestyle 

was fraught with danger, in 
many ways, it was a more attractive than 
an almost equally tough existence in the 
merchant or Royal navies. It was certainly 
more democratic and less regimented. 
What’s more, alongside the ever- 
present threat of harm, was 
the possibility of a payload 
beyond the wildest dreams 
of most sailors. 


When merchant-ship officer 
Bartholomew Roberts was 
captured by pirate captain Howell 
Davis, the captor pointed out to his 
fellow Welshman that the most he could 

expect to be paid in the navy was about £3 per 
month, while, as a pirate, his earning capability 
was limitless. The man who would become 
known as ‘Black Bart’ saw the logic in this, 
signed up and took over as captain within six 
weeks (when Davis was killed). He went on to 
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become one of the most successful pirates of the 
age. On the downside, he was dead in two years. 

Pirate crews were recruited in a variety of 
ways — some were former sailors and privateers 
who drifted into piracy, others were pressed into 
service when captured by pirates. However they 
came aboard, new crewmembers were expected 
(sometimes forced) to sign a pirate code 
or set of articles, which established the 
rules of the ship. 


‘NO PREY, NO PAY’ 


Theirs was a life based on risk versus 

reward. Except for the unusual 
circumstances on Stede Bonnet’s 
ship, where the crew was paid a wage, 

all earnings came from the proceeds of 

their actions. This policy of ‘no prey, no pay’ 
kept motivation high, and if captains shied from 
a fight, they quickly became unpopular. 

New leaders would be elected when an 
incumbent captain was killed or, as was quite 
common, the crew moved against them. Jack 
Rackham accused his captain Charles Vane of 


cowardice when he refused to go into battle 
with an armed French ship, and was installed 
as captain himself when the crew backed 

him. When another pirate, Captain Benjamin 
Hornigold —- who mentored a whole generation 
of pirates — refused to attack any English ships, 
he was deposed by his crew and replaced by 
Samuel Bellamy. Captains, once relieved of their 
command, were usually either marooned or 
given control of a lesser vessel. 

With such a fluid hierarchical system (and a 
high death rate), the chances of promotion were 
good. If you could prove yourself as a competent 
navigator, tactician, motivator or leader, you 
could easily ascend to a Key position, such as 
the quartermaster (regarded as second-in- 
command) or even the captaincy. 

Attacking other ships and settlements 
obviously carried with it the risk of meeting 
a violent end but, when successful, the whole 
crew reaped a share of the plundered rewards. 
When Olivier Levasseur and John Taylor hit the 
treasure-packed Nossa Senhora do 
Cabo, every pirate involvedinthe g@ 





Captain John Phillips, the English carpenter- 


turned-pirate who wrote this code, met a grisly 
end. In 1724, one of his captives 

into Phillios’ skull. His head was then cut off, 
pickled and displayed on the ship’s masthead. 





Capt. FOHN PHILY IPs, 








attack received £50,000 golden Guineas and 
42 diamonds - an absolute fortune, worth 
millions in today’s money. 


BLOODY BUSINESS 


However, when fighting took place, it was 
brutal. Men were blown apart by cannonballs 
from afar and hand-to-hand combat on the 
decks of the boats they boarded was a savage, 
hacking, bloody business. Life expectancy 
often depended on the tactics of the captain 
leading the charge. Blackbeard, for example, 
cultivated such a fearsome image that the boats 
he attacked often surrendered with barely a 

struggle - which suited his men just fine. 

This world was populated by rough, tough 

men, and just a few hardy women. Heavy 
drinking sessions were regular occurrences 
and disputes on board would often be settled 
with deadly duels. 

As a result of their violent lifestyle, body 
parts were quite commonly lost and some 
pirates did indeed sport eye patches, peg legs, 
hooks and other such improvised prosthetics 
fashioned from materials at hand. Pirate 
boats didn’t usually boast a surgeon, however, 
and operations, amputations and dentistry 
would normally be carried out by the ship’s 
carpenter or cook. Pirate codes often provided 
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Thus prepar’d, this bold Crew fet out, and before 
they left the Banks they made Prize of feveral {mall 
Fithing-Veilels, out of which they gota few Hands, 


compensation for disabled comrades, and made 
provision for them to stay on board, even if their 
usefulness in combat had ended. 

Other popular images of piracy have some 
basis in truth. Large, gold, hooped earrings were 
often worn, partly because it was believed that 
the pressure they applied to the earlobes helped 
prevent seasickness, but also because wearing 
jewellery was a handy way of keeping some of 
your wealth close. 

Many pirates had long hair - Samuel ‘Black 
Sam’ Bellamy earned his nickname from his 
free-flowing jet-black hair, not the darkness of 
his heart (on the contrary, he was a well-loved 
character) - but most dressed in comfortable, 
easy-fitting attire, rather than the rags they’re 
often depicted in. Several pirate captains, 
including Bellamy, Bartholomew 
Roberts and ‘Calico’ Jack 
Rackham were even 
renowned for dressing 
with flamboyant pizzazz. 


LOOKING 

THE PART 
William Kidd wore 
gold earrings and 
long black hair 
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DEAD MEN 
TELL NO TALES 


CRUEL SEAS 


For pirate captains, reputation was 
everything. The more fear they could 
spread, the less actual fighting they 
VVZol0] Ke i atehVcom komo (opm-]alomuaarcmrelalercla 
they might live. Blackbeard was a 
true master at this - he created an 
appearance so terrifying that most 
Va(el da aksmciianl ON aesielaccialel-yacvemm elimina 
reality he was more benign than most. 

Other captains had a well-earned name for 
wanton cruelty. The French buccaneer Daniel 
Montbars was reputed to torture surviving 
Spanish soldiers on the ships he attacked. One 
particularly gory story tells that he cut open 
imate wecice) a ate \el aie) me) al= Malic ©) aise) al) acMm=).4i colelnve| 
one end of the large intestine, nailed it to a 
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to his death by beating his backside with a 
elulaayiare miete me 

Fellow Frenchman Francois |’Olonnais was 
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to use a technique called ‘woolding’, where 
he would tighten a knotted rope around the 
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was also reported to have cut men’s hearts 
out of their bodies while they were still alive, 
and sink his teeth into them before their eyes. 

Later in the period, English pirate Edward 
Low became reviled as a Sadistic psychopath. 
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Portuguese ship dropped a bag of money 

overboard rather than allow it to be 
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England had long condoned piracy against its 
enemies, but the tides were turning... 


uring the late-17th century, the 

English authorities changed their 

attitude towards pirates. The 
sea-scourging savages had begun to 
threaten England’s interests, not just their 
enemies’. And so began the age of the 
pirate hunter. 


Unfortunately, the hunters chosen 
were, typically, former pirates, and 
their unpaid crews had to extract 
their rewards from the ships they 
were chasing. Unsurprisingly, this 
didn’t always end well. 

In 1695, Captain William Kidd, 
a Scottish privateer, was sent to 
track down the likes of Thomas Tew 
and Henry Every on the Pirate Round. 
These menaces had stepped too far, having 
infuriated the influential East India Company. 

Armed with a new ship, the Adventure Galley, 
Kidd went off to seek French ships as well as 
pirates. But, having failed to find any pirate ships 
in the Indian Ocean, and with his crew close to 
mutiny, Kidd plundered the 400-ton Quedagh 
Merchant, a richly laden Armenian ship sailing 
with French paperwork, but captained by a Brit. 
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aRarsmalelanlels\arelm ellgclasts 
living in Nassau at the 
aisle alaxe)mualsmacslelele)irons 
Siuaclaleluanecleere)celiare 
to the British 
(Cro\vislanrelare)i 
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Kidd fretted (correctly) that this would see 
him condemned as a pirate, but he was no 
longer in control of his crew, most of which 
deserted when they reached Madagascar. Kidd 
was later lured into a trap in Boston, where he 
was arrested, sent back to England and - in an 
act that remains controversial — hanged. 

Later, attempts to restore order to the 
pirate-infested Bahamas - led by the 
sea captain and Governor Woodes 
Rogers — were more successful. In 

1718, a royal pardon was offered 

to all pirates who agreed to 

surrender. Rogers then employed 

several of these ex-pirates, 
including the legendary Captain 
Benjamin Hornigold, to hunt down 
those who remained outside the law. 

The infamous Pirates’ Republic of Nassau 

was subsequently shut down. 

Nicholas Lawes, Governor of Jamaica, also got 
a result when he sent Captain Jonathan Barnet 
to bring in ‘Calico’ Jack Rackham, who had been 
harassing ships all around the island. Barnet 
cornered the partying pirate in October 1720, 
arrested his entire crew, including Anne Bonny 
and Mary Read, and brought them to justice. 
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Two years after this December 
1695 elgelalacte 
orivateer Captain Kidd 
elsaanlisslelamee , he 
turned to piracy himself. It’s 
not clear if that was always his 
aim, but he certainly became 
a feared man very quickly. 
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Tamalism OlahclusxslalalemeloNAsy 
Woodes Rogers (who 
would go on to become 
(Cronislanlelaxe)mualcm =tolal-laarcs> 
rescued a Scottish sailor 
arevaaksrem NC) Glite(-a i211. dla 4 
from a remote Pacific island 
in 17/09. The rescued Scot’s 
adventures later became 
dalomiatsie)iglarelamke) an Dy-lalr) 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
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Jack Rackham and Olivier Levasseur. Collectively 
they were known as the Flying Gang, and their 
dastardly deeds would come to define the 

(Cfo) folslaw-\elsme) meal colen’A 

Life in the Pirates’ Republic was dictated by 
1d al=W od] ol kcasten @Xole Co Mw=Val all ale Sm Zohsma alm Oxo) nal anlerelelas 
and Blackbeard was voted in as ‘Magistrate’, in 
charge of law enforcement. 

Cracks appeared when the pirates disagreed 
re) ole lU amu arom A isie (0) ane) ime) lel alelsalale mad arellciamciall ese 
o)aaleisaliaremuarclam arclem elsro)am el a>\uleleks NarohVZe)[elsreR 
Hornigold was deeply opposed to the idea, but 
he was overthrown by his crew and later turned 
eicclacmalulalncle 

With Britain’s interests now under attack, in 
1718 Woodes Rogers was installed as Governor 
of the Bahamas and tasked with breaking up the 
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years, the main members of the Flying Gang, bar 
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DEATH-D 


Standing on the gallows, noose around his 
neck, Captain Kidd may well have still been 
ite) e) late Mice) at: Ms oy-1 a0) 1 MC MOM aalcl aN AOlM alc 
condemned comrades had received. Then, 
Isms alse g@) 0) O\s1e Mm alIcM c°) °l-B-Jil-| °) ol-\° Mol Mlemars 
fell to the ground - alive but dazed. He 
quite possibly thought that salvation had 
come. Quickly, though, he was re-hanged. 


WALK THE PLANK 






















ROUGH JUSTICE 


When cornered, many notable pirate captains - Blackbeard 
and Black Bart included - went down fighting. Those who 
allowed themselves to be caught, however, such as ‘Calico’ 
Jack Rackham, were brought to trial, along with their crew. 
If convicted of piracy, they were hanged. In England, pirates 
were hanged with a shorter rope than usual, which resulted 
Tac esi(ohw ae (=to 10am ce)aamciaes) ale leit lale)amrclomaalome|ge)eMi 7 pmm elle] 
enough to break the prisoner’s neck. This was known as the 
Marshal’s dance, because their limbs would often ‘dance’ 

as they slowly asphyxiated. For pirate captains, judges 
VOU I(@ Molo cate LU] t-]a Nanna) eleksi-mnal-mee)ealaalelatar\ im elelalialaatsale 
fo) mele) elie] are mm dats) acm aalom Lele hae) mmaalsme)nns)ale(=) ani Zel0 (em el 
publicly displayed in a structure next to a waterway, as 

a deterrent to others. Rackham was gibbeted on a tiny 
island at the entrance to Port Royal in Jamaica, now 

known as Rackham’s Cay, and Captain William Kidd’s 
corpse was gibbeted over the River Thames at Tilbury 
Point, Essex, for three years. 


ON DISPLAY 

Captain Kidd was hanged on 23 May 1701 
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MASTER OF THE SEAS 
ABOVE: The Duke and The 
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QUEENS OF THE SEA 


A few females thrived in this testosterone- 
fuelled age, but two were especially notorious 


nne Bonny and Mary Read - the 

only two women to be convicted 

of piracy - were shipmates, both 
sailing with ‘Calico’ Jack Rackham. 
Arguably, Rackham owes his reputation 
to the two women. Bonny was in a long- 
term relationship with Rackham, but both 
she and Read were ferocious fighters 
who outshone their captain in the pirate 
gang’s last act. 


Bonny was born Anne Cormac, in County 
Cork, Ireland, in 1697, the product 
of an affair between a lawyer and 
a servant girl. When the lawyer’s 
wife made his infidelity public, 

he emigrated to America with 

his mistress and child. Later, he 
disowned Anne, a feisty redhead, 
after she married James Bonny, a 
sailor and bit-part pirate. 

By 1718, the Bonnys were living in Nassau in 
the Bahamas, a pirate haven. The purple period 
of the famed Pirates’ Republic was about to end, 
however, with the arrival of Governor Woodes 
Rogers, who’d been tasked with restoring order 
to the anarchic enclave. It’s believed that James 
Bonny became an informer for Rogers. 

Anne, meanwhile, had met and become 
romantically entwined with Rackham. It’s 
thought the piratical pair had a child, born (and 
possibly left) in Cuba. The couple stole their 
ship — The Revenge - when it was at harbour 
in Nassau, set out to sea and recruited a crew 
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from The Revenge’s 
crew who did not 
escape the 
noose 


of pirates, including one particularly fine- 
featured Mark Read. 


LIFE IN DISGUISE 


Unbeknown to anyone, ‘Mark’ was, in fact, 
Mary. She was masquerading as a man - 
something she was highly adept at doing, 
having been at it for much of her life. 

Mary Read was born around 1691. Her mother, 
who had the child out of wedlock long after 
the death of her husband, disguised the young 
girl as her older half-brother, Mark, who 
had died in childhood, in order to get 
financial support from the dead boy’s 

paternal grandmother. 

Read kept up the pretence and 
began her life at sea as a footboy. 
She joined the military - as a man 

— and saw action against the French. 
During this time she met and married 

a Flemish soldier. They settled in the 
Netherlands, but when her husband died, Mary 
put her trousers back on. 

Seeking a new life, Read sailed to the West 
Indies, but her ship was boarded by pirates who, 
thinking her a man, pressed her into service. 
After receiving the King’s pardon sometime 
around 1718, she began life as a privateer, but 
she soon crossed the blurry line into piracy 
again, and in 1720 she joined The Revenge. 

Bonny had left her husband and settled with 
Rackham by now and, unlike Read, lived openly 
as a woman. Read Kept up her disguise until 
Bonny apparently became attracted to her. It 


PASSIONATE PIRATES 
LEFT: Read fights the pirate who 
would kill her lover 

BELOW: Bonny, as depicted by 
Clara Paget in the hit US TV 
series, Black Sails 












INFAMOUS THREE y 


Bonny, Read and ‘Calico’ Jack 
make camp in the Antilles 


wasn't long before Bonny learned her secret, 

and the two women became close. This aroused 
the suspicions of the captain, who threatened 
Read in a jealous rage. Her true identity revealed, 
Rackham relented and permitted both women to 
remain on board. 


LOVE AND DEATH 


The Revenge successfully plundered a number 
of ships around Jamaica, with both women 
holding their own in combat and earning the 
respect of fellow shipmates. During one attack, 
several prisoners were taken. Read fell for one of 
them, who eventually returned her affections. 
Allegedly, when her lover was challenged to a 
duel by another pirate, Read secretly arranged 
for another, earlier, duel to take place, during 
which she killed her man’s would-be assailant. 
The reign of The Revenge came to a violent 
end in October 1720, when the sloop was 
discovered by pirate hunter Captain Jonathan 
Barnet. Rackham and his crew were in the 
midst of a rum party, with most of them drunk 
or asleep at the time of the attack, and only 
Read and Bonny put up a fight. Read is said to 
have shot dead some of her own crew in disgust. 
When Barnet finally overcame the women’s 
spirited last stand, the entire crew was arrested 
and taken to Spanish Town, Jamaica, where 
they were sentenced to be hanged. Both Bonny 
and Read “pleaded their bellies”, claiming to be 
pregnant, and received a stay of execution. 
According to legend, when she saw her husband 
in chains, Bonny’s last words to him were: “Sorry 
to see you there, but if you’d fought like a man, 
you would not have been hang’d like a Dog.” 
Read is believed to have died in prison, 
possibly during childbirth, while Bonny’s fate 
is cast in mystery. In 
the absence of any 
definitive records 
of her release or 
execution, rumours 
persist that she 
was bailed out by 
her father, that she 
returned to her 
ex-husband, or 
somehow escaped 
to resume a life on 
the high seas. 
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BONNY LASS 


Variously reported as 
a rebel, seductress, 
lesbian and drunk, 

one thing’s for sure - 

Anne Bonny was 
skillful pirate 
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widow of 19th-century China 
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time Chinese prostitute, who rose to 
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was ruthless. One of her 
earliest pirate tricks involved 
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quickly surrendered, husband to sea disguised as a man 
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husband’s death at the hands of a 
jealous officer who’d discovered her 
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Anne Dieu-Le-Veut, from France, 
entered the pirate life after marrying 
the famous buccaneer Laurens de 
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rose to lead a large gang of men 
based on a small Caribbean Island. 
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The Golden Age 


Through triumphs, treasure and treachery, follow the high and low tides of 


1671 


Welsh buccaneer 
Henry Morgan 
sacks Panama City 
with 1,400 men. 


--After-the Panama attack, 

“Morgan deserts his ~~ 
»troopsand keeps most of= — = 
“the booty for himself 
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of Piracy 


this swashbuckling era 
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Image courtesy of the National Museum of the Royal Navy 


In partnership with the National Maritime Museum and National Museum of the Royal Navy 
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NEW ISSUE: 
Miniature Sheet: £3.00 
Issue date: 

22nd January 2015 


@ Winston Chure hill 


Presentation Pack: £3.90 


The presentation pack is an attractive way of displaying this 
unique miniature sheet. 


The sheet is placed inside a protective holder and placed 
inside the presentation pack. Incorporated in the pack are p 
further details on Winston Churchill and the specifications of ) 


the stamps and sheet. : 


ORDER ONLINE AT WWW.GUERNSEYSTAMPS.COM 





Guernsey Philatelic Bureau 
Envoy House, La Vrangue, St Peter Port, Guernsey, GY1 5SS, Channe 
Tel: +44 (0)1481 716486 Fax: +44 (0)1481 712082 Fi a 
E-mail: philatelic@guernseypost.com 
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Winston Churchill celebrated in stamps. 


Politician, celebrated speaker, painter and respected author, few 
would argue that Churchill enjoyed a most interesting life. 


From his birth at Blenheim Palace in Oxfordshire on November 
30th, 1874, to his death 50 years ago on January 24, 1965, his life 
was one of action, controversy, setback and achievement. 


During the Second World War the Channel Islands were the only 
part of the British Isles to be invaded and occupied by German 
forces. Then, after five long years, on 8 May 1945 at 10 o'clock, the 
people of Guernsey were informed by the German authorities that 
the war was over. Churchill made a radio broadcast at 3pm and 


announced that: 


‘Hostilities will end officially at one minute after midnight 
tonight (Tuesday, May 8)... and our dear Channel Islands are 
also to be freed today. 


The miniature sheet (above left) is a wonderful way to collect and 
keep a memento on one of the greatest wartime leaders of the 


20th century. 
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BITTER BATTLE 
A ferocious pirate to 
the end, Blackbeard 
fights his assailants 
to the death 


Blackbeard knew 

Ni <omalomolualslem aaicia 
his emblem struck fear into 
its beholders. The image of 
a skeleton 
flew on a flag above his 
Jali OMaciae] Ols AVA ale mstollelacmel ale 
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EDWARD TEACH: 








Meet the pirate who earned a centuries-spanning reputation as the 
most dastardly sea-devil of them all, but who may have been one of 
the kindest - or rather, less villainous... 
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THE GOLDEN’ 
<4 AGE OF PIRACY 


here is one name that invokes the 

spirit of the Golden Age of Piracy 

above all others: Blackbeard. 

Rightly or wrongly, this man 

is remembered as the most 

notorious villain of his era - and 
a usual suspect in a line-up of the most famous 
criminals of all time —- a reputation fuelled by 
the fact that he used to set his own facial hair on 
fire to appear demonic. He has been variously 
painted as a ferocious thug, a pirate king anda 
gentleman in wolf’s clothing — but what do we 
really know about Edward 
Teach, the man behind the 
smoking beard? 

Considering the size 
of Blackbeard’s legacy, 
surprisingly little is known 
about the vast majority of 
Edward Teach’s existence. 
His reputation as the 
ultimate pirate - an image 
that has stood strong for 
three centuries — is built squarely on a frenetic 
period of activity that took place in the last two 
years of his life. 

It is believed that Teach (whose real name 
may have been Thatch) was born in Bristol 
sometime around 1680. Bristol is a city with 
deep maritime roots, and at some point the 
young man apparently took to the waves and 
sailed to the Americas - possibly on a merchant 
Slave-trading ship. 

It’s probable that he saw action as a privateer 
or combatant in Queen Anne’s War - the 
North American front of the Spanish War of 
Succession, a complicated conflict that divided 
Europe from 1701-14. Teach likely then fell in 
with the pirate crowd around Jamaica and the 
Bahamas after Britain pulled out of the war, but 
what is known for sure is that, by 1716, he was 
mingling with career pirates on the island of 
New Providence. 


A PIRATE RIOT 






Teach first comes to light in written records 
in 1717, when he’s reported as working as a 
lieutenant to his compatriot Captain Benjamin 
Hornigold, a former privateer who’d been 
involved in piracy since 1713 and was a big noise 
in the Pirate Republic of Nassau, where Teach 
was now living. 

In 1717, after he’d captured a 30-gun ship he 
renamed The Ranger, Hornigold placed Teach 
in command of his original sloop and the two 
boats set sail for the American mainland. En 
route, a further three ships — all merchant 


TEACH PULLED OFF HIS MOST 


AUDACIOUS STUNT TO DATE, 
BLOCKADING THE PORT OF 





CHARLES TOWN 


vessels laden with wine and food - were 
successfully ransacked. 

Around this time, Teach encountered the 
so-called ‘Gentleman Pirate’, Stede Bonnet 
— an eccentric Barbadian from a well-heeled 
background, whose chief motive for entering 
into piracy appears to have been to get away 
from his nagging wife. Bonnet, who had no 
knowledge of the sea or ship culture, was paying 
his crew wages - unheard of in pirate circles, 
where everyone from the captain down typically 
reaped their rewards from treasures plundered. 

For all these reasons, Bonnet commanded 
little respect from his men, and at the time of 
meeting Teach he was seriously injured after 
a skirmish with a Spanish man-o-war. At the 
crew’s request, and with Bonnet’s approval, 
Teach took command of his ship, 
The Revenge. Bonnet remained on 
board, but as a background figure. 


Blackbeard and Charles Vane’s crews party the night away on Ocracoke Island 
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Concorde’s crew that 
was Ill or dead when 
. Blackbeard sailed 


Up until this point, Hornigold had steadfastly 
refused to attack British ships - possibly out of 
a sense of patriotism or, more likely, because it 
would eliminate his last shred of defence against 
accusations of piracy. However, these scruples 
were not held by his crew, most of whom just 
wanted a slice of whatever loot they could 
lay their hands on. After a vote - taken while 
Teach was elsewhere - Hornigold was replaced 
as captain by Samuel ‘Black Sam’ Bellamy, 
and shortly afterwards Hornigold sailed off in 
The Ranger to accept the Kings’ pardon. Later, 
Hornigold turned pirate- 
hunter, but he and Teach 
never met again. 

In November 1717, off the 
coast of St Vincent, Teach 
attacked and captured a 
large French slave ship, La 
Concorde de Nantes, which 
he renamed Queen Anne’s 
Revenge (see page 44). His 
new flagship was equipped 
with 40 guns. Teach now had three ships and 
presided over 150 men. 


THE POWER OF IMAGE 


Over the next few months, Teach, with Bonnet 
still on board, attacked and plundered multiple 
targets around the Caribbean and the Atlantic 
coast of America, adding several new boats to 
his expanding flotilla and cultivating a ferocious 
reputation. Much of this was an illusion, 
however. Teach was an intelligent man who fully 
realised the power of image over brute force. 
Henry Bostock, captain of a boat that Teach 
ransacked around this time, recounts the pirate 
as “a tall spare man with a very black beard 
which he wore very long”. This appears to have 
been the source of his simple but effectively 
menacing nom de guerre, Blackbeard. 
The really evocative depictions of 
Teach, complete with lit fuses under 
his hat and in his beard, come from 
the book A General History of the 
Robberies and Murders of the Most 
Notorious Pyrates, published in 1724 
and written by a mysterious Captain 
Charles Johnson. The book describes 
Teach as “Such a figure that imagination 
cannot form an idea of a fury from hell to look 
more frightful.” 
Yet, for all his demonic bluster, most eye- 
witness accounts of Teach paint a picture of 
a man who honoured his word when dealing 
with hostages, and never resorted to wanton 
indiscriminate violence. This is in sharp contrast 
to some of his contemporaries, such as Edward 
Low, who was known for torture, sometimes for 
little more reason than his own amusement. 
In May 1718, Teach pulled off his most 
audacious stunt to date, blockading the port 
of Charles Town (now Charleston) in South 
Carolina. He pillaged all boat traffic for five 
days, kidnapped several local dignitaries and 
held the entire town to ransom to demand 
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PISTOLS 2 eae Pn own, devilish figure 
According to Ws gag gett Bone 
eye-witness e n a Laat Remarkably, there’s no evidence that 
accounts, 
Blackbeard wore WHISKERS Teach took part in elm Siktoiee fights until 
- almost certainly that he took his name | that the image he had made for himself, 
combat. Flintlocks braided facial hair was ferth i BEIGeatni 
were effective, instantly recognisable. ea aga Salen Maal oe a 
but hard-to- It was also reminiscent to avoid action. The more intimidating 
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rene. The favourite blade 
of the time was the 
cutlass, and we know 
Blackbeard made use 
of such a weapon in 
his last fight. 
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Blackbeard’s image is so 
powerful that it has stood the 
test of time - some 300 years 
later, it lives on. When Disney 
added the character to its 
Pirates of the Caribbean series, 











medical supplies. Shortly ties etn APS es SMa} east, with orders to smash the 
afterwards, further north eae va Pirate Republic and restore order. 
in Beaufort Inlet, two of The men were already aware that 


Teach’s ships ran aground on a sandbar, and were _ they had until 5 September 1718 to present 
critically damaged. The pirates were left with just themselves to British authorities in order to get 


Bonnet’s ship The Revenge and one other sloop. a royal pardon (see page 34). Possibly at Teach’s 
insistence, Bonnet travelled to Bath in North 
PREDATOR TURNED PREY Carolina to test the waters, and duly received his 
During the Charles Town blockade, Teach and pardon from Governor Charles Eden. 
Bonnet had learnt that the Royal Governor of While Bonnet was absent, Teach stripped the “?M A BAD MAN” 
the Bahamas, Woodes Rogers, was on his way The Revenge of all its valuables and took off, > lan McShane made a 


menacing |=] F-Yod 4 oJ -¥-l ae Mi] 
- Pirates of the Garibbean: 
On Stranger Tides (2011) 
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THE QUEEN ANNE’S REVENGE 


The flagship of the most notorious captain of the Golden Age of 
Piracy was befitting of its master... 















dward Teach - better known as seized the ship in a raid on 28 November 1717, 
Blackbeard - sailed this frigate off the coast of St Vincent. 
for less than a year before He renamed his new acquisition the 






Queen Anne’s Revenge (in honour 
of the last Stuart monarch, a STUFF OF LEGENDS 
Blackbeard and the QAR 


beaching her in North Carolina 
in May 1718. But during 
Teach’s heyday, the Queen 16.000 reflection of Teach’s alleged 6 
: i ' ecame so famous that one 

Anne’s Revenge (QAR) was Tet ener se Jacobite sympathies) and armed it legend claimed the ship 
the terror of the seas around artefacts that have with 40 guns. Now a formidable was alive and that it would 
Africa and the Caribbean. ieleoccemmm §  fiohting ship, she was fatally only obey Its captain. 

a aes Sy = damaged when run aground in 
Built in England in 1710, the 1718, ostensibly while the crew 
300-ton vessel was originally called were trying to ‘careen’ the ship (scrape 
Concord. Captured by the French in 1711, its hull), but possibly in a deliberate act by 
it was then modified to carry slaves and Teach, who may have been trying to split his 
renamed La Concorde de Nantes. Blackbeard men and ships up. 








ARMAMENT 


Under Blackbeard’s leadership, the ship carried 40 RIGGINGS 

cannons, each operated by four men, capable of firing ase a pulleys : 
move e cannons oe Ae 

10kg cannonballs. ie eit ae ff 


position, and held 
_4 the cannon fast to 
~ —__ the ship’s bulwark. 



























BORE 

The inner space 
of the barrel, 
which the shot 
-@ travels through. 












Reve)" 
OF THE 


CANNON > > 


REAR RIGGING 
Used to manoeuvre 
the cannon and to 
prevent it moving 
while sailing or 
when it was inactive. | 




































- NOOSE 
| Astrong rope that 
stopped the cannon 

_ from moving backwards 
when discharging. 
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f RAMROD 
GUN CARRIAGE ri era 
The structure that supported ehae and 
the cannon, which would wade tats 
weigh around 900kg. ihe cannon 
. : SPONGE 












Soaked with water and 
used to cool the bore 
after a shot (it was 
crucial to extinguish 
= any embers before 
~ reloading, to avoid 
premature firing). 


ILLUSTRATION: SOL 90, CORBIS X1, oa 
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ANCHOR 

With the anchor 
weighing around 
1,500kg, raising it 
could take an hour 
of hard work. 


BLACKBEARD’S 
EMBLEM 


GALLEY 

This was built with 
bricks to avoid the 
danger of fire 
spreading, and 
featured sand boxes 
for extinguishing 
rogue embers. 
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THE QUEEN 
ANNE’S RECOVERY 


RIGGING In 1996, a wreck believed to 


The ship 
had three 
masts and 


eight sails. 





be the remains of the QAR 
was located just off the North 
Carolina coast. In 2011, the 
INrclalelate] MGls\ele] ge) ©)allomsrelel(=1ay, 
confirmed the wreck was 
Blackbeard’s old flagship. 
Many of the QAR’s artefacts 
are now on display at the 
INroyad am @r-lae)llarem Miclalaiaat> 
MIUIsol0 nama sictlelolau 








CAPTAIN’S 
CABIN 
Purposefully located 
in the stern, one of 
the most stable areas 
of the ship during 
bad weather, and 

the most defendable 
position in the event 
of a mutiny. 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 
CREW: around 124 

CAPACITY: 300 tons 


LENGTH 
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EXPERT VIEW 


Angus Konstam, 
Author, historian 
(elpleme)iceliaaeoragl 


PIRATES WERE, 
PERHAPS, THE 
MIO@S3 ED) = [Olen vAN Ee 
GROUP OF THE ERA 


Who was the most successful pirate 
of the age? 

Mo Mst-\ an =t-] a4 ale)(e)aal=\\Van nce) 01-1 a 6sHE] Cc) 
Black Bart, as he captured the most 
prizes. However Blackbeard was the 
best known - both then and now. 


Given the blurry line between 
privateers and pirates, do the latter 

ro (=¥x-Va"(-Mdal-Vi am elrokeveiaalie-iaaa)eleie-ia te) ars 
A privateer is essentially a pirate 

WiVL0) 441 ale Mel ame (e)\.=1dalanlslalanexelald clei 

NAVA avi Kom alisexel0| ald aval lois] ani Z>] Qi atom ala) (e, 

a ‘letter of marque’ he could attack 

the state’s enemies. Pirates attacked 
whoever they pleased, operating 
outside the law. Most captured prize 
Jal ossmualaelelelamiaisiaaliercialelamaesiuar-lausarcla 
violence. A few pirates though, were 
out-and-out psychopaths - especially 
XO NY £>] £0 Ml EKO) NAVA BLOM Yo] @ al=1@ iol a=) LU) esl ule) al 
Ko) @aU lal alsXexstssst>] AVANYAL@) (=]alcursl alOM ne) ancl aos 
By contrast, Blackbeard was something 
of a pussycat. There’s no evidence he 
killed anybody before his final battle. 


Was there a genuine code of 
okey ale [UCodme-Tanrelalem eli e-1k-s-¥¢ 

Yes, | think there was. Surviving 
examples - such as the one drawn 
up by Bartholomew Roberts - have 
been recorded, and there are lots of 
instances of these piratical codes in 
operation. Pirates were, perhaps, the 
aateysimxel=laalelel cola (ome) cele] ome) mual-m=)e-F 


dana Com’ (<M at-h\c-w-lam-lalelelalate| 
fascination with these criminals? 
Pirates appeal to the rebel in us - the 
desire to break the rules and chart our 
ova KeXo] 0) as-¥am Balicare] ©) @l=t~] smo melalilelasial 
lal et-1aa eel l=] ers lale meena aless{-mo)me male 
al=\V.2varolel aaa ROmnUlI Nae ]co)udlale melon 
Ulaike) adel atciac)h’arci (Ome) mual>maanvadalcmuarcle 
S10] a colelavem ©)| colenva alc \V.ciectol aiaisicvemmmal=la0P 
Toms) Youn 4 alla) .@ro] exe l0 lamicima alice) ©) aluxe) i 

iu aatare o)aalt-] elem a>yel=)1le)anm sla al=) ana atclameal> 
fact that these people were hardened 
(ol dlaaliatcl Mme) eiets\s1ucm ice) aalcyelel (=1a Aro] ale, 
on the run. A pirate’s life tended to be 
arcsia Ame) ae laiciam|alemsialelau 
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PASE ber "erefa-tesl-1a (em lala-1dela-ie-1alelame)i 
Blackbeard’s last moments 

INSET: The infamous pirate’s head 
hangs from Maynard’s sloop 


K marooning some of the crew. When 
Bonnet returned, he was furious at 
this betrayal and followed in pursuit. 
Perhaps fortunately, Bonnet never 
found his former colleague. He ended 
up falling back into piracy, however, 
and was caught just a few months later. 
The ‘Gentleman Pirate’ — a curious 
character to the last, who offered to have all his 
limbs cut off in return for his life - was hanged 
in Charles Town on 10 December 1718. 

Meanwhile, Teach had received his own pardon 
from Governor Eden and was living in semi- 
retirement in Bath. He Kept his last remaining 
ship, renamed the Adventure, and moored it close 
by at Ocracoke Island. He occasionally slid back 
into piracy — he earned an arrest warrant from 
the Governor of Pennsylvania and attacked 
two French ships leaving the Caribbean. 
Eden —- who was possibly taking a slice 
of the loot - appears to have been 
covering his back. 


BOOZY SHINDIG 


When an old acquaintance, Charles 
Vane, attempted to lure Teach back 
into a full-time life of piracy, however, 
he declined. Instead, the pair embarked on a 
week-long boozy shindig on Ocracoke Island, 
together with a number of other old buddies - 
including, according to some accounts, ‘Calico’ 
Jack Rackham. 

Vane had rejected the offer of a pardon, and 
was a wanted man. He was being hunted by 
none other than Teach’s old mentor, Captain 
Hornigold, and when word of this Flying Gang 
(see page 34) reunion emerged, it was big news. 

Alexander Spotswood, Governor of Virginia, 
was not amused at the thought of partying 
pirates living next door. He decided to take 
pre-emptive action to protect his citizens, just in 
case the pirates decided to go on the rampage. 

Although Carolina was well beyond his 
jurisdiction, Spotswood commissioned a task 
force to hunt Teach down - which he paid for 
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using his own money. 
One group of men 
went overland to Bath Town, while Lieutenant 
Robert Maynard of the Royal Navy led the 
approach by sea. Maynard, who had 57 trained 
men aboard two armed sloops - the Jane and 
the Ranger - discovered Teach entertaining 
guests aboard the Adventure at Ocracoke, on 
the evening of 21 November. He waited until 
morning before making his move. 

When Maynard launched his attack, Teach was 
caught with a reduced crew, but he still 
made a fight of it. He quickly cut his 
anchor rope and hit the ships with a 

broadside that disabled the Ranger 
and killed its senior officers. 
As the Jane and the Adventure 
drew close to each other, Teach’s 
men sent their grappling hooks 
across and boarded Maynard’s ship. 
In anticipation of close combat, the 
lieutenant had ordered most of his men to stay 
below decks, fooling the pirates into thinking 
they had the numerical advantage. The ruse 
worked, and the pirates were caught by surprise. 

Teach and Maynard fired their flintlocks at 
each other, and then reached for their blades. 
Teach broke Maynard’s sword with his cutlass, 
but the pirates had been forced back, leaving 
their captain surrounded and isolated. Teach 
was Slashed across the neck by one of Maynard’s 
men and then finished off with multiple 
wounds. Their leader down, the remaining 
pirates surrendered. 

Teach’s head was hacked off and hung from 
bowsprit of Maynard’s sloop - a grim trophy 
from his victory. Blackbeard would long live on 
in the public’s imagination, but his pirate days 
were done. © 
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GET HOOKED 


Is the pirate life for you? Continue your own piratical adventure... 
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PIRACY: BLACKBEARD: A TERROR 
F1 TAC THE COMPLETE AT SEA (2006) 
HISTORY Full of exciting battles, thrilling 
THE OOMPLETE HISTORY ‘ : 
By Angus Konstam ¥ chases and incredible swordplay, 
MEME This detailed book BLACKB pEARD this made-for-TV movie focuses 
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“ context, tracking we achievements. It has a decent PIRATE WALKS, 

. = gi’ the profession mp cast, too. BRISTOL 

pre ceva back from its Discover Bristol’s long 

ey — eal ale oe ’ PIRATES OF THE history of pirates on 

wv ES Mile OCW CARIBBEAN (2003 onward) =— 2 fun. and educational 
walk around the city. 


Inspired as much by a 
theme-park ride as historical 
events, these rollicking action vil 

movies inject a hint of the Brixham Pirate Festival, 
supernatural into traditional 
tales of pirate lore. The next 
instalment is due in 2017. 


es www.piratewalks.co.uk 
Under the Black Flag 


An account of real pirate life by David Cordingly 
A General History of the Pyrates 

The mysterious Captain Charles Johnson's contemporary account 
Eye Wonder: Pirates 


Devon, 2-4 May 
International Talk Like a 





For younger readers, from Dorling Kindersley ——— a Pirate Day, 19 Septemb-arr! 
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HISTORY REVEALED ON YOUR COMPUTER, 
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the world of history and to get loads 
of great facts. Find us at 
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BOY TO MAN Stee 


Though born into privilege, from a 
young age Churchill was determined oe 
to make his mark on the world... 
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INFANT CLASS 


; Me) \ i= -1e)'4 [ole 
Winston Leonard Spencer-Churchill - here pictured 
aged seven - was born on 30 November 1874 at 
Blenheim Palace, home of his grandfather, the 7th 
Duke of Marlborough. His parents were distant, 
and he became attached to his nanny, Mrs Everest. 
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FIRST STEPS IN POLITICS 
After escaping a prisoner-of-war 

camp in South Africa in 1899, Churchill 
became a national hero, which helped 
Evtrated a Malcom exe) [it(ers] Mets 1c-1-1 em Li bn ener 
around the time this photo was taken, 
he was elected as Conservative MP for 
Oldham - albeit at the second attempt. 
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A BORN 
LEADER 


Half a century after the death of 
our pre-eminent wartime leader 
on 24 January 1965, his life and 
PYelgitaat(cieelavelisnee)slauele(om CO Mtsh)0)I kone 
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SOLDIER SCRIBE 
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Churchill graduated from Sandhurst in 1894, 
served in India and the Sudan, and began writing 
to boost his army wages. This photo shows him in 
1900 as a war correspondent during the Boer War. 
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DARLING ° 
CLEMENTINE — 
On 12 September 
1908, Churchill 
married Clementine 
Hozier, over ten 
years his junior, after 
EW ivelam-valersle (sical 
They had five 

fol stitelaclaMmualel rc im uals 
coltlaua Mm t-latclel(en 

ro [(=Xo Mm oX-Yiela-maale 

Ye (- Mey m tal c-\-m ele) 
rot alelcetaliimel(-xemia 
1977, aged 92. 
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On 2 January 1911, a gang of Latvian 
revolutionaries - who were wanted for 
a burglary in which several policemen 
were shot - began a gun battle with 
police at Sidney Street in Stepney, | 
=F hj am Mol ateColammO@lalel codall| Mm aal-la male) nal) 
Secretary, arrived to view the action - 
Valo MNCS did (elk y-Yo Mice) mmele-larekit-laleliale me 
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“VICTORY AT ALL WINSTON AT WAR 
COSTS. WITHOUT a toreak of World Warf Churehl wa 
s , | At the outbreak of World War I, Churchill was 
oe f First Lord of the Admiralty. An ardent moderniser, 
Vi CTO RY TH E {5 se | he championed the use of aeroplanes in combat. 
a St 18 Later in the war he became Minister of Munitions, 
IS N O SU PAV AAV / AN | 7? aid = and is shown here - before his appointment - 
- nag =, <an speaking at Enflield Munitions Factory in 1916. 
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SENT TO 
COVENTRY 


| BLITZ SPIRIT 
+ Churchill became a crucial 

4 figurehead through his | | 
_ powerful speeches during the . i a1 /, ee ~ 
“2.| Battle of Britain and the Blitz, A= ATR RD I oe 

the German bombing of cities OM! Wraeavaaa | ? BA ecige me | 

including Coventry, here > Ue tated a> Ara TD Pate. Se, | 

) ulated by Churchill i in 1941. 1 ara ee i; 
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V FOR VICTORY e 

4 Churchill, who became Prime 
Minister on 10 May 1940, will be 
forever linked with the two- a 
iiLakek-)a-Xe me (--1401c- Pll e-me-valele) etiate| Recs 
the symbol (suggested by a . 
=t-Vfeolt-lam eleliidtelt-lapmeleldiite males feat - 
speech of 19 July 1941. : 
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> WORLD WAR | 


_ kor five challenging years Churchill 
we _._ galvanised soldiers and civilians alike 
/ with his appearances and speeches... 
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~ THEATRE OF WAR 


NORTH AFRICA CAMPAIGN 

On 13 May 1943, the Allies secured victory in North 

Africa after three long years of fighting - “the end 
at of the beginning”, Churchill said. Here, on 1 June, 

he’s leaving the amphitheatre at ef-Tadat-lel- Mare alate| 

given a speech to his triumphant troops in Tunisia. 
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Churchill acknowledged the 
ro [=Vol ma al-Mecelelald a’ mel (-Ye Mk xe) 
its workers - here, dockers 
and merchant ships’ crew in 
Mi AY(=1g Xoo) Mem aM dialaliare m vale) 
Koyate Mm =f-1449(-melmdal-W-V4t-lal dom 
More than 30,000 men were 
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MONTY 


THE FRONT AT 
ms NORMANDY 
a Churchill did not 
always have a 
fofo) gol M =F laleyatstay| ey) 


» with his generals - 
4 even Montgomery, 


hero of El Alamein 
ale Toldnat-lave WA 
who he reportedly 
fo (=¥-Yod g | of =Yo [=| 

a faUh ai) c=) ©) (=) 

in victory”. 





OUTSIDE HITLER’S BUNKER 

During his July 1945 visit to if cole) oS iam ={-lallaW=]an) g 
the city had fallen to the Allies, Churchill perched 
gingerly on a chair on which the Fuhrer, who 
committed suicide on 30 April, may have sat. 

Just weeks earlier, on 8 May - declared Victory in 
AU] Ko) of BY WVMMCI-Vanat-lanvaewe(-¥i-¥-1 Fee Ml of -t-1i) A{=Yod bg =Ye B 
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STATE FUNERAL 


On 24 January 1965, after a severe 
iano) ccm "sreticoyem@leisiceellmelcemremerts 
London home. He was 90 years old... 
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ON THE COTE D’AZUR Gy ees Tos ge oa ae 
As post-war leader of the hie ia | “ iL 
opposition, Churchill stayed aoe ts toad | = gl on 
active - his 1946 ‘Iron Curtain’ | ers RNa er Ht a : . 
speech signalled the start of the caylee Aina 
Cold War. But he did find time Re, ay patie. Pu a | | 
to relax - here on the Céte af (eS: aS ‘i ae * 
d’Azur in the south of France. Qua = gay bs eS = 
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AT THE EASEL 
For most of his life, 
Churchill was plagued 
by the ‘black dog’ of 
depression. He found 
painting helpful in 
overcoming these 

= spells, and became an 

“2 sc3 accomplished artist, 

producing some 500 
works, mostly landscapes. 





LONDON MOURNS 

et Xo)" "J 0)-me 10] 10) = rom NG RESPECTS 

- Churchill’s body lay in state at Westminster Hall 
for three days after his death. The public 
response was huge - 321,360 people filed past 
his coffin before it was placed on a gun carriage 
and carried to St Paul’s Cathedral for the funeral. 
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GUARD OF HONOUR 
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Churchill’s state funeral on 30 January was the 
largest in history at that time. It was FV ak-vale(=xe| 

by representatives from 112 countries, and an 
estimated 350 million people - 25 million of them 
in Britain - watched the funeral on television. 
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FUNERAL TRAIN 


CHURCHILL’S FINAL DEPARTURE 

After the funeral, the coffin was taken by boat to 
Waterloo Station, honoured by a 19-gun salute 
and RAF fly-by en route. The steam locomotive 
Winston Churchill pulled the train to fey erelaciilicee 
where the great leader was buried in the family 
plot at St Martin’s Church, Bladon, near his 
birthplace at Blenheim Palace. 





















“NEVER GIVE IN, EXCEPT 
ppoR eco) \ileggio}. = 
OF HONOUR AND 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF THESTUARTS 


peme thoimarercor 
From the makers ol 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


THE STUARTS 


THE TURBULENT CENTU RY THAT 
RESHAPED A NATION 
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Read in-depth analysis of major events, 
such as the massacre at Drogheda 
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Trace Puritan attempts to control 
the lives of ordinary people 


FROM THE MAKERS OF 


GS HIS TORY 


MAGAZINE 


The Life and Times of the Stuarts 
focuses on a nation-defining period 

of British history that is every bit as 
enthralling, dramatic and pivotal as that 
of Henry VIII and Elizabeth I. 

BBC History Magazine now turns its 
attention from The Story of the Tudors 
to the seismic changes that occurred 
within the British Isles during Stuart 
rule between 1603 and 1714. 


INSIDE YOU WILL FIND: 

The Gunpowder Plot 

The English Civil War 

Charles I’s execution 

Oliver Cromwell’s rule 

The restoration of the monarchy 
The ousting of James II in the 
Glorious Revolution and many 
other key events in British history! 
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Find out how Charles II courted 
the nation after the Restoration 


+ Calls to this number from a BT landline will cost no more than 5p per minute. Calls from mobiles and other providers may vary. Lines are open 8am-8pm weekdays & 9am-1pm Saturday. 
* Prices including postage are: £11.49 for UK residents, £12.99 for Europe and £13.49 Rest of World. All orders subject to availability. Please allow up to 21 days for delivery. 
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OUR EXPERTS 
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Historian, genealogist 
and author of Mr 
Darcy’s Guide to 
Courtship (2013) 


JULIAN 
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for The Battlefields 
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GREG JENNER 


Horrible Histories 
consultant and author 
of A Million Years in 

a Day (2015) 


SANDRA 
LAWRENCE 
Writer and columnist 
specialising in British 
heritage subjects 


RUPERT 
MATTHEWS 


Author on a range of 
historical subjects, from 
ancient to modern 


MILES RUSSELL 


Author and Senior 
Lecturer in Archaeology 
at Bournemouth 
University 


NOW SEND US 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


Wondering about a 
particular historical 
happening? Don’t rack your 
brains - our expert panel has 
the answer, so get in touch 


| @Historyrevmag 
“— #askhistrevmag 
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www.facebook.com/ 
HistoryRevealed 


Ty editor@history 
had revealed.com 
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BROTHER BUBBLES 
DYoyanm z-Jalelalelim cme a-telix-ve 
Themed c=t-14 are medat-lanl erste lal= 
- but in fact he worked 
hard to keep his wine still iss... 
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WHO INVENTED * 


On 4 August 1693, a 

Benedictine monk called 

Dom Pierre Perignon 
shouted excitedly for his monastic 
brothers. “Come quickly! Iam 
drinking the stars!” he exclaimed - 
having at last cracked the secret to 
producing sparkling champagne. 

Or so the story goes. Alas, this 
charming anecdote is a 19th-century 
myth. In fact, Dom Pérignon worked 
tirelessly to eradicate bubbles in 
the wine of his region, Champagne. 
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When bottled wine cooled before all 
of the sugar had been converted into 
alcohol, fermentation halted. Then, 
when bottles warmed up again in 
the summer, dormant yeasts became 
active, producing carbon dioxide 
and effervescence. The build-up 
of pressure made many bottles of 
poor-quality French glass explode in 
the cellar - hence the contents were 
known as the ‘devil’s wine’. 

In fact, there’s evidence that 
the method for encouraging 


ASK, WE ANSWER 











secondary fermentation to 
produce sparkling wine was first 
described in England in 1662. 
English glass was tougher than 
French, and used airtight corks, 
so very fizzy wine could be 
enjoyed as a thrilling novelty. 

By the early 18th century, the 
French aristocracy had acquired 
the taste, and marques such 
as Veuve Clicquot, Krug and 
Bollinger were later launched. The 
champagne called Dom Perignon 
was first produced in 1921 —- and 
now the ‘devil’s wine’ is the most 
famous in the world! GJ 
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The number of spare 
underpants (linen 
loincloths) found In te 
Tutankhamun’s tomb | 


the Valley of the Kings 


Why was the 
Black Prince 
called ‘Black’? 


Edward Plantagenet, eldest son and heir of England’s 
King Edward III, was known during his lifetime as 


‘Edward of Woodstock’, after his birthplace. The 
sobriquet ‘Black Prince’ does not appear in written records 
until the 16th century, nearly two centuries after his death, 
though as a nickname it may date back to his lifetime. 

The origin of the term is just as obscure as the date it was first 
used. It may stem from Edward’s habit, when jousting, of putting 
aside his royal coat of arms in favour of a black ‘shield for peace’ 
decorated with three white ostrich feathers. Some historians 
believe he also wore black armour, while others have suggested 
that the name may have been derived from the French habit of 
referring to a particularly brutal commander as a ‘black boar’. 
In truth, we do not know for certain. RM 
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“IT IS QUITE CLEAR THAT YOU 
ARE TODAY THE ONE PERSON IN 
THE WORLD WHO CAN PREVENT 
A WAR WHICH MAY REDUCE 
HUMANITY TO THE SAVAGE STATE.” 
LETTER FROM GANDHI TO HITLER, 23 JULY 1939 


DID HENRY V 
ANY ILLEGITIMATE 
? 


Notoriously male-child light, 

King Henry VIII must have 

been frustrated by the fact he 
was able to father boys out of wedlock 
with comparative ease. There are 
rumours that the King sired seven 
children, including five boys. 

Henry, however, only officially 
acknowledged one. Henry Fitzroy 
was the son of Elizabeth ‘Bessie’ 
Blount, one of Catherine of Aragon’s 
ladies in waiting (the prefix ‘Fitz’ 
refers to illegitimate offspring while 
‘roy’ is an anglicised version of ‘roi’, 
meaning ‘king’). His exact birthdate 
is unknown as it was, for obvious 
reasons, hushed up, but it was 
sometime around June 1519. Six years 





Henry Fitzroy 
was the son 
Henry craved, 
loLUhmeal=\(-] ame le) 
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later, as it became increasingly clear 
the King was having problems in the 
heir-department, Henry suddenly 
acknowledged young Fitzroy. 

In an elaborate ceremony, Henry 
Showered money and honours 
upon his son, including a double- 
dukedom (Richmond and Somerset). 
Suggestions the new Duke should be 
married to his older half-sister, Mary, 
shoehorning him to pole-position 
for the throne, came to nothing. 
Any other cunning plans about his 
succession ended with Fitzroy’s 
early death in 1536, more than 
ten years before 
his father’s 
demise. SL 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


TRANSPORTATIO 
TO AUSTRALIA » 


More than 160,000 convicts were exiled to jails 
and harsh colonies on the far side of the world - 
some for crimes as trivial as stealing beans 


What was 

transportation? 

It was a system practised 
from the 18th century to the mid- 
19th century whereby convicts 
were shipped overseas from 
Britain to serve their sentences. 


Why were these 

convicts transported? 

Britain was struggling to 
accommodate its prisoners 

at home. From the mid-18th 
century, a soaring population - 
combined with social disruptions 
brought about by the Industrial 
Revolution - led to an increase in 
crime. The country’s inadequate 
prisons couldn’t house all of 

the convicted criminals, so an 
alternative punishment had to be 
devised for those whose crimes 
were not deemed serious enough 
to warrant the death penalty. 
Transportation to colonies 
seemed to fit the bill. 


Why was Australia chosen 

as a destination? 

At first, British convicts were sent 
to the colonies in North America 
but that option was halted by 

the American Revolutionary 


War (1775-1783) Seeking an 
alternative, the government 
turned to the vast southern 
continent that had been claimed 
for Britain by the explorer 
Captain James Cook in 1770. 
Creating a prison colony there 
would not only solve a domestic 
problem - where to imprison 
convicts — but would also help to 
establish another outpost in the 
growing empire. 

The First Fleet departed Britain 
in May 1787, its 11 ships carrying 
more than 700 convicts. They 
arrived in New South Wales (as 
Cook had named the territory) 
the following year after a voyage 
of 252 days, and established 
a settlement at the site of the 
modern city of Sydney. 


What kind of people were 
transported to Australia? 

Even those who had committed 
relatively minor crimes (by 
today’s standards) could face 
transportation to the new colony. 
Over 80 per cent of those shipped 
out were male, and they tended to 
be fairly young, though it wasn’t 
unheard of for elderly convicts to 
be transported. 
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LAST GOODBYES ~ 
Relatives waving off 
convicts sailing to 

~ Australia knew that 
they were unlikely 
to see them a: 
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What were 
conditions 

like on the 
journey? 

They varied 
substantially 
between 
voyages. On the 
First Fleet, the 
prisoners were 
treated relatively 
well and the vast majority 
survived the long journey. 
However, conditions were far 
worse in later fleets - prisoners 
suffered bad treatment, poor 
rations and outbreaks of disease. 
On the Second Fleet, which 
arrived in Australia in 1790, 
hundreds of the convicts died 
before the ships landed, with 
many of the survivors gravely ill. 


What kind of lives did 
convicts lead in the colony? 
Those who disembarked in New 
South Wales were set to work for 
the local authorities or for the 
free settlers who lived alongside 
the penal colony. Working long 
hours and enduring physical 
punishments, life was often very 
tough for the convicts, especially 
in the early years when 
food was in short supply. 
On the other hand, there 
were opportunities to be 
granted ‘tickets for leave’ 
for good behaviour. Such a 
ticket enabled a prisoner to 
serve the remainder of his 


HARD LABOUR 
Convicts transported to 
colonies in places such as 
Tasmania faced heavy 
workloads and harsh 
conditions - many died 
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or her sentence as a ‘free’ man or 
woman, provided they did not 
seek to leave. Even after their 
sentences had been served, most 
former convicts opted to stay in 
Australia, helping to expand the 
British settlement there. 


When and why did the practice 
of transportation end? 

As the 19th century progressed, 
Britain established a number 

of other penal settlements 
around Australia. However, at 
the same time, opposition to the 
system was growing. In Britain, 
some felt the punishment was 
unnecessarily cruel, while 
others bemoaned the fact that 
the convicts lived and worked in 
relative freedom. 

At the same time, the British 
prison system was being 
developed, meaning that the 
need to export the country’s 
convicts was diminishing. 

In Australia, on the other hand, 
the growing number of free 
settlers became unhappy with 
their new country’s status as a 
giant prison. They objected to 
the use of unpaid convict labour 
— domestic workers couldn’t 
compete with that. 

Faced with these pressures, 
the system of transportation was 
finally ended in 1868. 
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The eye-catching masterpiece of Moscow incorporates 
ten churches in one dazzling domed confection 


Theotokos on the Moat, more commonly known 
as the Cathedral of Vasily (Basil) the Blessed, is 
a kaleidoscopic creation of red-brick towers and striped 
onion domes. Originally comprising eight separate 
churches surrounding a central church of intercession 
— the tenth was added later — each of its components 
commemorates an event, is devoted to different saints 
and boasts its own treasures. Reaching to the sky like the 
flames of a giant bonfire, it’s quite unlike any other building 
in Russia — or, indeed, anywhere else. It was confiscated by 
the Soviet state in 1928 and is now a museum. 


©) The Cathedral of the Intercession of the Most Holy 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF DOMES 


The origin of ‘onion’ domes in Russia is debated. Some Ms ian : yi 
think they were first used in Novgorod around 1050, 
while others believe that Ivan the Terrible introduced them 


in the 16th century. The symbolism is also debated. It’s said SS ex tg (x aed 









KREMLIN CONFUSION 
Towering over Moscow’s 
Red Square, St Basil’s 
Cathedral is often 
mistaken for the Kremlin 


























| CHURCH OF 
| SAINTS CYPRIAN 
AND JUSTINIA 


This church is devoted to 
fourth-century martyrs 
from Antioch, beheaded 
by order of the Roman 
Emperor Diocletian. 








that the form is designed to resemble a candle Jesus being the 
‘light of the world’). A single dome represents Jesus; three, the 
Holy Trinity; five, Christ and the four evangelists; 13, the saviour 


and 12 apostles. Colours are also significant: gold symbolises Jesus; 


blue the Holy Spirit or Virgin Mary; green the Holy Trinity. 
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TOWERS OF 

THE TERRIBLE 

Built by Tsar Ivan IV (‘the Terrible’) 
between 1555 and 1561 on the 

site of a Trinity Church, St Basil’s 
commemorates Ivan’s earlier 
conquest of Kazan. The cathedral’s 
towers may originally have been 
topped with ‘helmet’ domes 

that were replaced by the ‘onion’ 
Style later that century. Added 

to and restored several times, 

the cathedral is believed to have 
been designed by two architects, 
Barma and Postnik Yakovlev. Ivan 
ordered they be blinded after 

the cathedral’s completion to 
ensure that they could never build 
anything else to compare with it 

— or so legend has it. 
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TERRIBLE TSAR 
Ivan IV may have been 
mentally unstable and was 
feared for his brutal policies 













CHURCH OF THE 
ALEXANDRIA 
PATRIARCHS 
Dedicated to Saints 
Alexander, John and Paul. 



















CHURCH 
OF SAINT 
== ALEXANDER 

| SVIRSKY 
Dedicated to a monk 
who was canonised less 
than ten years before 
St Basil’s was built. 
















CENTRAL TOWER | , BELL TOWER 


Though from the west In the 17th century, a 
front the church appears hip-roofed bell tower 
symmetrical, the central (not shown) was added 
tower is actually slightly at the south-east of the 
offset to allow room for main complex. 
the nave at the east. 
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CHURCH OF THE ICON 
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CHURCH OF SAINT NICHOLAS 
OF THE THE MIRACLE-MAKER 
fans) INTERCESSION At 28 metres tall, this church is 


one of the largest of the 
complex. It’s named for a 
famous icon miraculously found 
in a forest by the Velikaya River. =—=aaum a 


At 46 metres high, 
the tented tower of 
the central church 
soars high above 
the complex. -.The-inter 
7, sat St Basil’s aré lavishlyadorned 
“<P ithcolourful decoration 


CHURCH OF 
+ THE HOLY 
TRINITY 


Built on the site 

of the original 

church, which 

" Was in a busy 
market area. 


CHURCH OF THE 
ENTRY OF CHRIST 
INTO JERUSALEM 


This church preserves 

various relics from the past, 

including a projectile that 

hit the building during the 

revolution of October 1917. 
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CHURCH 
OF SAINT 
BARLAAM 
OF KHUTYN 
Dedicated to 

a 12th-century 
Russian hermit. 
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CHURCH 
OF SAINT 
GREGORY THE 
ILLUMINATOR 
_ Dedicated to the 
saint who, in AD 301, 
converted Armenia 
to Christianity. 

















» CHURCH OF 
SAINT BASIL 

THE BLESSED 

This small temple, added 
in 1588, is dedicated to 
the saint who died in 
1552 and whose name 
was later adopted for 
the whole cathedral. 
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mb) Who was the Grand 
Old Duke of York? 


There’s been some debate about Wars (except for a brief period when he 
©) which Duke of York is the subject —_ resigned after his mistress was found to be 

of the nursery rhyme. Some say taking bribes to influence the appointment 
it refers to Richard of York, the father of of officers). In 1794, he led an army in an 
Edward IV and Richard III. In December unsuccessful campaign against the French 
1460, he “gave battle in vain” at Wakefield in the Low Countries — and it’s probably 
during the Wars of the Roses, and was this campaign to which the nursery 
killed by the Lancastrians. However, a rhyme alludes. Though he showed little 
more likely candidate is Frederick, Duke talent as a general, Frederick was an able 
of York, the second son of King George III. administrator, and made a number of 
Frederick was Commander-in-Chief of important reforms to the Army, improving 

the British Army the lot of the common soldier. He’s 
for much of the commemorated by a statue on a granite 
Napoleonic column at Waterloo Place in London. JH 


Horatio Nelson has gone down in history as 
‘O; the ultimate naval officer: a natural leader, 
an exceptional strategist, a figurehead 
determined to sail at the front of the battle. It was 
that stubborn resolve by the hero of the Battle of 
Trafalgar that led to the action that spawned this 
expression — meaning to consciously refuse to 
acknowledge or act on something. 
On 2 April 1801, the British Fleet, under the 
command of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, engaged a joint 
navy of Danish and Norwegian ships at the Battle of 
Copenhagen. When firing began at 10am, Vice Admiral 
Nelson, aboard the 74-gun flagship HMS Elephant, led the 
charge. Hours later, the battle still raged. A few Royal Navy 
vessels had run aground, and it appeared to the cautious 
Parker that no progress was being made. RHYME OR REASON 
Concerned that Nelson was in trouble, but guessing Nobody knows whether 
that he wouldn’t sail to safety without permission, the ‘Grand Old Duke’ 
Parker used flag signals to order the retreat. When seg eect lesa e te ae set) 
Nelson was informed, he raised his telescope to his blind or Frederick, son of 
eye — wounded in a previous battle - and announced: like C1-\e) ae (= || a 
“I have only one eye, and I have a right to be blind ae 
sometimes... I really do not see the signal!” 
Nelson continued the fight - and won a great victory. 
His bravery and ambition was rewarded with the 
command of the British fleet, 
which he led to historic triumph ; ; se The num Bae 
at Trafalgar four years later. Veh .. “s Contestants in mH 
. first Modern e 
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WHY ARE THERE 
24 HOURS IN A DAY? 


am at=maleixe) a’ace) ma i nnt=).¢-1-) e]lale ms it particularly versatile in mathematical 
‘O; Valo) anareleripaxelalieryiate mmole mm dal ts calculations. What’s more, the lunisolar 
ro LUC=y-d ola Mm at-s-m-Mr-liah action) el(mrelieaiccle vor=1 (=) ale t=] em ot-hx-1e Me) ame) os-¥-la'se-1a(elal-me) melelan 
are] am e)'(=) ar Ol OL OMY -¥-] a-¥a''(-Wat-\\.- c=) / (=e mel the Sun and the Moon, used 12 lunar 
the duodecimal mathematics of the phases per year (with a 13th ‘leap’ month 
=] co]ay4-W-Ne (=m =t-1e)'alelalt-la-emm Zalem clei ii am 4a (-Mmmmmmr-[o(e(-Ye M-\'/-1 a’ aia’ \(o Me) aida| q-\-a\(-y-] 6) Bled PAR = 1S 
first great cities in what is now Iraq. id at=Walelaat=Valors] mece) dal=ye-1%e) a= Me) mm dal- Mm Olalht(=) o-{-m 
They saw the number 12 as much Early civilisations, including Egypt, 
more important than 10 because it rot Mate (=XoM eloldamieialiimel-h'ar-lalemaliclilminixem P4 
is divisible by 2, 3, 4 and 6, making __ parts - in total, 24 hours in a day. GJ 





WHO WERE 
THE HUNS? 


The short answer is: we don’t really know. 
Originating from somewhere in Central 
Asia, the people known as Huns first 


them off with gold. A continual threat to Roman 
security, the Huns were seen as the antithesis 
of Mediterranean-style civilisation and, as a 


the ear to treat 
deafness, 


MARRIED 
POPE? 


There have been at least 
four Popes who were 
Cte Fl ihm aat-1qa (Xe Mm ol-vie) c=) 


a taking Holy Orders: St Hormisdas 
. £ a (514-523), Adrian Il (867-872), 
. Bi ’ a John XVII (1003) and Clement IV 
Pat (1265-68) - though Hormisdas 
ENEMY AT was already a widower by 
THE GATES idat= di aal= Me) mal m=) (-Yoad (eo) a mm Mal-) 
The warlike Huns, led by : 
the infamous Attila, legitimate children of John XVII 
threatened the security Vato Mm @t(=Voal=Jal mi A’ Mt dal c-\-mxe) al-w-lale 
of the city of Rome in two daughters respectively - all 
the fifth century AD entered religious orders. 
The story of Adrian II is more 
id este] Comm sdat=v aM al-Ma\ cs kom) o) eked ialx=ve| 
sXe) oX=Mr-| M4 n= M=lo (=e) mse em olelde mal (3 
Ti PEen1 <=) edatclalteMersliremetslereinixqye 
lived with him in the Lateran 





appeared on the borders of the Roman Empire 

in the fourth century AD. The Romans found 
them particularly terrifying because, unlike other 
so-called barbarians, their customs, religion, 
lifestyle and language seemed incomprehensible. 
From the Romans’ perspective, the aggressive 
Huns had no clear targets (land, for example), so 
successive emperors found it easiest to simply pay 


WHAT IS IT? 





This intricately constructed lattice, made from the midribs 
of palm leaves and cowrie shells lashed together with 
coconut fibres, isn’t an abstract artwork - it’s a sea chart. 

Created by a skilled artisan of one of the villages of the Marshall 

Islands in Micronesia in the early 19th century, the chart depicts the 

criss-crossing patterns of waves 

and swells in the Pacific Ocean 

between the five islands and 

29 atolls indicated by the shells. 

The people of the Marshall 

Islands had to navigate vast 

expanses of open ocean in small 

canoes in order to establish 

trade routes. Without the benefit 

of paper maps, they relied on 

memorising these charts - as well 

as their intimate knowledge of stars 

and sea currents - to traverse long 

distances between the islands. 

www.sciencemuseum.org.uk 


consequence, were frequently portrayed in overtly 
negative, almost ‘demonic’ terms. Sadly, no 
objective description of them survives 

and, as they failed to record their own 
experiences in any meaningful way, 

our understanding of who they 

were and what they wanted from 

Rome is deeply flawed. MR 


Palace, but were abducted 
lato Maaleice(=\c-omoh’ar-Mair-] 0] 
called Eleutherius. 
Complete celibacy, 
of course, was far from 
guaranteed. Perhaps the 
aakes-i mmo) colanlixetl col Ulm mre) ol re s 
rN =) ¢ ave (=) aA GL: bod be LOKD MM ale) 
may have fathered as many 
as ten illegitimate 
rod aT ifelc=vaMmlacedielel late) 
the infamous 
Lucrezia Borgia. EB 


NOW SEND US 

ART OR CHART? [i YOUR QUESTIONS 
WW al=m ol=Xe) 0) (=e) mani) 
MELedatclimcitslalekmoten ate reln-ve| 
id a(= Mi ot- Cedi d tom eryiale Maal hs 


fascinating sea chart 


Wondering about a 
particular historical 
happening? Don’t rack 
your brains - our expert 
panel has the answer, 
so get in touch 


| @Historyrevmag 
— #askhistrevmag 


ra www.facebook.com/ 
zi HistoryRevealed 


NM editor@history 


revealed.com 
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ythologised by the writings 
of poets and historians, the 
alleged deeds of a fleet-footed 
messenger in Ancient Greece 
called Pheidippides inspired 
the creation of the world’s 
most popular mass-participation running race 
format - the marathon. But how far did this 
athlete really run? And in which direction? 

There are two stories associated with 
Pheidippides. He is most well known for being 
the character in Ancient Greece who is said 
to have run non-stop from a battlefield in 
Marathon to the citadel in Athens in 490 BC, 
bringing news of the Athenian army’s victory 
over the Persians in battle, before dramatically 
dropping dead. 

This tale, immortalised for the modern 
audience in Robert Browning’s 1879 poem 
Pheidippides, inspired a member of the 
Olympic committee, Michel Bréal, to propose 
that the distance of the run between the battle 
site and the Greek capital should be used as the 
benchmark length for the inaugural marathon 
when it was launched at the first modern 
Olympics in 1896. And that is why, each year, 
thousands of people put themselves through 
26.2 miles of hell in marathon-length running 
events all around the world. The actual distance 
between Marathon and Athens is closer to 
25 miles, but the extra heartbreak mile became 
part of the official distance — 42.195km - at 
the 1908 Olympic Games in London. Here the 
course was extended, partly to ensure the race 
finished in front of the royal box. 

Yet, the major source of information about 
this period, the Greek historian Herodotus, 
makes no mention of this run. Instead, 
Herodotus describes Pheidippides making a 
much longer journey prior to the battle, all 
the way to Sparta and back, a distance of more 
than 300 miles. It was an attempt to enlist extra 
military support ahead of the imminent conflict 
with the technically superior Persian invaders. 

A number of writers have blended the two 
tales, claiming that Pheidippides did both runs 
and even took part in the battle in between; 
other scholars consider both stories to be 
apocryphal. Accounts of his heroic actions 
were already cloudy by the time they were 
first written about, some 50 years after the 
events were supposed to have taken place. 
Unsurprisingly, 2,500 intervening years have 
done little to separate fact from legend. 


RUNNING MAN 


Most historians agree that Pheidippides was a 
real person, born around 530 BC, who worked 
as an Athenian hemerodrome, meaning herald, 
messenger or courier. The word is variously 
translated as ‘day-runner’ or ‘day-long runner’, 
but essentially his primary role was to run 

long distances overland to convey important 
messages. In Ancient Greek society, a job such as 
this was often handed down from father to son. 
It was typically a young man’s game, with most 
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THE MAIN 
PLAYERS 





PHEIDIPPIDES 


Athenian herald, a 
professional long- 
distance runner 
tasked with personally 
delivering highly 
important messages. 






ADES 
One of 10 generals 
under Callimachus at 


the Battle of Marathon. 


Credited as the 
architect of tactics 
that led to the routing 
of the Persians. 





5a 

KING DARIUS I 
Ruler of Persia who 
wanted to subjugate 
Athens after the 
Athenians supported 
the lonians in their 
attempt to overthrow 
Persian rule. 


CALLIMACHUS 


Polemarch (war-ruler) 
in charge of Athenian 
forces at Marathon. 


HERODOTUS 


Author of Histories 
(c440 BC), about 
the Greco-Persian 
Wars, compiled - it’s 
believed - from first- 
hand accounts. 


PAN 


God with ability 
to cause fear and 
mayhem - hence 
the word ‘panic’. 
Pheidippides 
believed he met 
Pan on his journey. 


THERSIPPUS 


Alternative herald 
named by Plutarch 
as the messenger 
who ran from 
Marathon to Athens. 


RUNNING TO VICTORY 
MAIN: The Athenians unexpectedly 
rout the Persians at the Battle of 
Marathon in 490 BC 

BELOW: A Greek vase shows 
Pheidippides racing to Athens to let 
the people know its army is returning 
victorious and to make sure the city 
doesn’t surrender in the meantime 
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MYTH AND MARATHON 
ABOVE LEFT: The first modern-day marathon, 
at the 1896 Olympics in Athens 

ABOVE: Did Pan appear to Pheidippides? 


C6 | | : 
— (O CO Ot LJ S e AS 4 | Des messengers being in their 20s. Pheidippides 
is described as an ‘expert’, however, and is 
B a | | | | | s ru is a. : a g generally thought to have been older, possibly 





in his 30s. 


JOGGING WITH THE GODS 


Herodotus, the principal historic source for the 
Greco-Persian Wars, describes Pheidippides 
(or Philippides in some versions) running from 
Athens to Sparta and back again within the 
space of three days - an epic journey of some 
300 miles. His mission was to rally support 
from the Spartans to help repel the Persian 
army, which was preparing to invade. 
According to this account, barefooted 
and armed only with a short sword, he 
ran 1,140 stadia (around 153 miles or 
246 kilometres) to Sparta in around 
36 hours, travelling via Eleusis, 
the Gerania mountains, Isthmia, 
Examilia, Ancient Corinth, Ancient 
os ’ Nemea and the Parthenio mountain. 
i When he arrived, the Spartans were 
five days into a nine-day religious festival, 
the Carneia, during which they were forbidden 
to fight. They agreed to come to the assistance 
of their Greek brethren when it was over, but 
it would be a week or more before their feared 
“= hoplites (citizen soldiers) would be in battle 
fa position where the Athenians needed them. 
Pheidippides was forced to run back along the 
route he had just taken, alone and carrying a 
heavy load of bad news. 

After his extraordinary feat of endurance, the 
runner reported an encounter with the god Pan 
on the slopes of Parthenio, somewhere above 
the precinct of Tegea. Pan demanded to know 
from the messenger why his people had been 
neglecting him, “though he was well disposed 
to the Athenians and had been serviceable to 
them on many occasions before that time, and 
would be so also yet again”. 

For many modern scholars, this is where the 
tale comes off the rails as a historical account 
and veers directly into the field of myth and 
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< legend. However, the encounter with Pan could 
be explained as a hallucination brought on 
by a mixture of heat and physical exhaustion. 
Modern-day endurance athletes often report 
such visions, known as sleepmonsters, which 
can be fantastically realistic. 

Whether historians believe Pheidippides 
actually met with a god or not, the Ancient 
Greeks certainly gave it credence, evidenced by 
a shrine below the Acropolis dedicated to Pan, 
built soon after the Athenians’ eventual victory 
over the Persians. 


BATTLE OF MARATHON 


On his return to Athens, Pheidippides delivered 
the terrible news that no imminent support 
could be expected from the Spartans. He then 
joined the rest of Athenian army to march from 
Athens to Marathon to attempt to hold off the 
large Persian forces massing just off shore. 

The invaders brought an estimated 18,000- 
25,000 soldiers with them, including their 
much-feared cavalry. They vastly outnumbered 
the Athenians, who are believed to have had 
fewer than 10,000 men in their ranks. Yet, when 
fighting finally broke out after a tense five-day 
stand-off, it was the Athenians who emerged 
victorious, thanks to the superior 
tactics devised by Miltiades, one of | 
ten generals operating under the fae | 
polemarch (war-ruler) Callimachus. 

After learning that the Persian 
cavalry was temporarily absent, 
Miltiades had managed to convince 
Callimachus to order a general 
attack against the enemy, before using 
reinforced flanks to lure the Persians’ 
elite warriors into the centre, where they were 
overwhelmed. Breaking in panic, the Persians 
fled towards their ships, with large numbers 
killed as they retreated. The Spartans, who 
honoured their promise but arrived only after 
the fighting had finished, allegedly found some 
6,000 Persians dead on the battlefield, while 
in comparison, the Athenian casualties were 
reported to be as low as 192. 

With the Persians beaten back to their 
ships, the concern for the Greeks was that an 
attack would be launched on Athens itself, left 
defenceless while the fighting forces were in 
action at Marathon. To avoid this, immediately 
after the battle, which ended around noon, nine 
of the ten phyla (clans) power-marched back 
to Athens, a distance of around 25 miles, with 
armour and weapons at the ready. They are said 
to have arrived before nightfall. The tenth tribe, 
Antiochis, stayed behind under the command of 
Aristides ‘the Just’ to look after the spoils of war. 


GOING SOLO 


While Herodotus doesn’t mention a solo 
runner going ahead of the main phalanx 
from Marathon to Athens, it is possible that 
a messenger was sent to inform the terrified 
citizens that the army was returning and to 
instruct them not to surrender. 


ILLUSTRATION: DAWN COOPER, ALAMY X1, AKG X1, TOPFOTO X1 
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UNLIKELY VICTORY 

RIGHT: Thanks to General 
Miltiades, the Athenians defeated 
a superior force at Marathon 
CENTRE: Present-day Sparta: in 
490 BC, Pheidippides ran 300 
miles there and back to get help 
FAR RIGHT: US athlete Johnny 
Hayes, winner of the marathon 

at the 1908 Olympics in London, 
holds a statuette of Pheidippides 


Given his earlier efforts, it is less 
likely that Pheidippides would have 
been given this task, although if 
he was, it might explain why the 
exhausted herald is reported to have 
dropped down dead on arrival in 
Athens. It seems more feasible that 
the latter part of the Pheidippides 
story was embellished over time to 
give an already heroic tale a touch 
more pathos - a narrative technique 
much loved by the Greeks. 

Writing 500 years after Herodotus, the Greek 
scribe Plutarch, in his essay On the Glory of 
Athens, depicts a different messenger called 
Thersippus (or Eukles) making the run from 

Marathon to Athens. A century later, Greek 
>» satirist Lucian put Pheidippides’s name 
» in the frame for the same run. The 

\ stories have become blurred ever 
, since, leading to the myth that 


/ remains popular to this day. 


ee ne mea It seems Pheidippides is 


yY remembered for the wrong run - a 
much shorter journey, completed (no 
less heroically) by the entire fighting 
force of Athens - while his really staggering 
achievement, a 300-mile ultra-marathon 
that turned out to be a waste of time, has 
been largely forgotten. 
Perhaps modern-day marathon 
runners should be grateful that the 
legend that grew up around shorter 
distance was the one that captured the 
imagination of the Olympic committee. 
Otherwise, they might be running more 
than 10 times the distance they do now. @ 


TRAVEL 

Run the Spartathlon, a 153m (246km) 
ultra-marathon between Athens and Sparta 
in honour of Pheidippides each year 
(www.spartathion.gr). On the way, look out 
for his statue at Rafina. 





OJ Bi -) WHATDO YOU THINK? 

Is it even physically possible to run 300 miles in three 
days? Let us know what you think... 

Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 















GEOGRAPHY 


The messenger Pheidippides is 
most celebrated for his 25-mile run 
between Marathon and Athens. Even 
more impressive was his 300-mile 
traverse - in just three days - of 
the punishing Greek 

landscape, a run 
passing over 
mountain 
ranges 

while also 
. detouring 
- around 
| territories 
not allied 
- to the 
Athenians. 

















PARTHENIO 
MOUNTAIN 


On this 1,200-metre mountain 
peak just above Ancient Tegea 
(now the village of Alea, close 
to Tripoli), Pheidippides has 
his apparent encounter with 
the god Pan, who laments that 
the Athenians failed to 
acknowledge him as much as 
they should. Following their 
subsequent victory over the 
Persians, the Athenians build a 
temple dedicated to the god. 
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TOP TEN... 
FAMOUS DOGS 










THE SPACE PIONEER 


Laika, a three-year-old stray mongrel from 
the streets of Moscow, achieved immortality 
when she became the first living creature 

Kos X= NA =1e ML AlkO Ms) f= (es t=] 0] alelal=\emt-] elel-] 40, 


ES 
7 Sputnik 2 in November 1957, she was originally 
thought to have died when her oxygen ran out 
six days into the voyage. The truth, though, “ 
is that she was likely to have perished from 


o)Vislaalstolelaremsisaliamalele| acme) im inte) ap 


Most dogs just spend their days = e y 
dreaming of bones. Nige Tassell , a 
nominates ten pooches that ' : 

devoted themselves to somewhat 


nobler causes... 




























STAR QUALITY 
Rin Tin Tin was an 
actor whose roles 
included Lobo 

in Frozen 
River, 1929 


ONE-WAY TICKET j : 


Laika the Russian dog was | | 
the first living animal t | 
go into space and was a . , 


sacrificed in the name of 4 io 
space exploration Pe a 


AN EAR FOR MUSIC 


Nipper was a terrier from Bristol who, three i y a 
years after his death in 1895, had his portrait eon Sener 
posthumously painted by his last owner. The 2 Ser : 
painting showed the mutt inquisitively looking a RETEST SSE! | 
into a gramophone horn, as if listening intently ‘4 [Sa a, 

to the music being played. The painting was a FI IS MASTER 5 VOIS 
sold to The Gramophone Company who used it as Co 7 : ASUS ce . 
the trademark of their His Master’s Voice record a : 
label. Nipper remained part of the HMV logo for < 
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NAPOLEON’S 
CANINE COMRADE 


Although his story has almost certainly 
been embellished since his death, 


THE HOLLYWOOD 
= Moustache the French poodle 
A LISTER definitely lived a life less ordinary. 


Rescued at just a week old from a World War | , Mig ’ zs Born in the final year of the 18th 
battlefield in France by a US soldier, Rin Tin Pde ms sa ’ century, he was adopted by a French 
Tin relocated to his owner’s hometown of Los 4 ie ee grenadier regiment with whom he 
/Natel-\i-cmalclacmalcmcitclancreMlab.emn le) Nalzerere My { » served during the French Revolutionary 
movies. When the German Shepherd died in 4 3 3 Wars. His commendable deeds included 
ISK Ama alow lalalelelaceciaatsvalanlalas)aael elasvemcrelalsvelUl (ate ; us > alerting his regiment to a surprise 

gele irom e)gelelaslanlanliarenn lam iclcl@mmualsmelelem\-[s 4 , 4 night attack by the enemy, along with 
among the first movie actors to be awarded a | ; | i 4 discovering an Austrian spy hiding in 
Sito] axe) ald al=M mle) | NVAVVerere MVAV/c)| 4x @) im nto] aal=y Fr ere gent » the French camp. C’est magnifique! 
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acy: EARNING HIS STRIPES 


Bull terrier Stubby was adopted by the US 102nd 
Infantry and served in 17 World War | battles. Not 
















just a mascot, he could sniff out mustard gas, while 
In New York’s Central Park is catching a German spy, he was 
Tate ke)aalits)e)(=ms)e)l dime) mualsmci (are, 
across treacherous waters, H ERO 
WVaalslamcWell olaldal-lalom=) e)le(s)aalle was stolen in 1966, just four 
serum to arrive in time was collie-cross Pickles, who came across the trophy 
Raalaatelateliisisxe mia e)ge)ay4cmaicls exsters|aalowelamlatsitslalamalsiaemelalemcile|al-ve mel om valdamuar= 


BRAVE his superior hearing meant he forewarned about 
imminent artillery strikes. After 

a statue of a Siberian husky, promoted to sergeant. 

Nalsxeid| eX=\o Mam BY =\e| [er=]k=1e mano mu ala 

(efoto mu atolem €=\toh’ Aare mrs] alaime).<lamcip.< merous -7:\ ae 

alUlalelasxemaalli=ssmen'.s) an cele le) am lasy 

dal gelele | aw Naeem e)|)44-] 40 ae a Barsmeldleliatslmexelaer-limarelare 

It recalls the winter of 1925 (G@lU] ova alswelUl (sso nel aarsiand ce) e)anyA 

threatened the Alaskan city of fanrelaldatce el=)ke)asm =ialelt-lalem\\i-\cmele[> 

No) a alow Malomeyal Vanco Nano) ane a= {Kom aloysiem ed al-mKOlU] gar] aal=)alem@lel-mual-mlalnclav.c)alece)ame)i 

Wire maalelial elksme (ele mc(-1emK=t~] anise O\VarcWesielehe alm elarelo)am al=\e(er=m"aal-lamalicme) i aalsla 

Balto, the Siberian husky nolo) al alinammke) au alicmalle alan aexelatcid jue ld (e)arc) mm —alel.q(=ss 

id alow stole me loleme)amualsitclsiml (=\ep same showbiz agent as comedian Spike Milligan. 


THE SAINTLY GUINEFORT 


This 15th-century French greyhound saved the life of his master’s 
son by killing a snake. Seeing blood 
on the dog, his master 
thought it had killed the 

= | > a baby and slew it - then 

he ~ Si, oD cast found the baby asleep. 
Pe 2 A shrine was put up and 
locals venerated the dog 

as patron saint of infants, 
although the Catholic Church 
refused to recognise it. 


THE ULTIMATE GUARD DOG 


— ee — — , | cs ee oie % = BS Probably the most famous dog in Scottish history, Greyfriars 
3.4 Be a let LO EER a TEN. 2 OR ge. Bobby was a Skye Terrier belonging to John Gray, a 
Sw nightwatchman for Edinburgh’s police force. When Gray 


BARRY THE LI FESAVER died from tuberculosis in 1858, Bobby guarded his grave 


for the next 14 years. In recent times, though, a historian 
aM alcm (sxerslaleme)mclan =i-) aal-] £0 me lole om a-ss{e0 ale e\-10) ©)(-m1Na-) alel=\e mlamnal= has poured scorn on the story, believing ‘Bobby’ to 
SWAIN OssMelo Il alaxe mice) a enw arelsmolancvalule)ameats|al.ecmxemnal=ms)e)(-)arellel hy have actually been two separate stray dogs. 
titled Barry der Menschenretter. Born in 1800, Barry is credited 


©) Ei WHATDO YOU THINK? 
Know any more famous dogs from history? 
Get in touch and let us know... 

Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 






















with saving aS many as 40 lives during his 14-year career as a 
anlelelaltclialastsiole (=e (elon Nal=ssioml alelU[e(=1e m= I{el0] ale ml ole)’aclue-)alel-rem lal 
an ice cavern whom Barry carried on his back all the way down 
to the Great St Bernard Hospice near the border with Italy. 
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3S | BATTLEFIELD 
| BALACLAVA, 


While the cavalry of the 
ike] alum sl ale rolelsmsi els\elre) Isicro nial 
orolUl alate me] aems)-<laaalisiallaremmaale 
was made 
 BlUlemeima-Yepecs-lu-\o DI e-lelelears 
_ Blalemsverolasmela-\smesliaisiemne 

late aelsmualomcialsiaa\varclalemcinarcisia 
om ave)iomlamealsi algelal.<ce 





Into the Valley jx en”. 





The Charge of the Light Brigade at the Battle 
of Balaclava has gone down in history as 
Shorthand for doomed heroism and military 
incompetence. Julian Humphrys explains the 
significance of this chapter of the Crimean War 
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he main cause 

of the Crimean 

War was Russia’s 

desire to carve up 

the European part 

of the Ottoman 
Empire, coupled with Britain and 
France’s desire to prevent this from 
happening. Disputes between the 
Catholic and Orthodox churches 
over control of the religious sites 
in the Holy Land (which was then 
part of the Ottoman Empire) led 
Russia to demand in 1853 that 
the Orthodox Church in Turkey 
should be placed under Russian 
control. The Turks refused so, in 


me) (clo ma) Bid log pe) =o 


The successful assault by the 


SIALGISIAM Isto NAVA Oto Ncl IAVAtcI EE tol iclello hic) 
has been almost completely 
overshadowed by the Charge of 


the Light Brigade that followed it. | 






| MASSIVE ATTACK 
Despite being heavily 
olulualelaalelqiacvommaaiom=laldicia 
AISto NAVAR@XS NAc LAAN Lo IS1E STON ATO) 
time in advancing to attack 
a lalemcyolelam olUlmaalsliainceicisiicla 









foes to flight. 


response, the Russians occupied 
the Turkish provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia (now Romania). The 
Turks declared war on the Russians 
but soon suffered a major naval 
defeat in the Black Sea. 

This development worried 
France and Britain, who feared 
that if the ailing Ottoman Empire 
collapsed, it would leave a power 
vacuum in south-east Europe 
that the Russians would fill. So, 
in March 1854, they too declared 
war on Russia, sending armies to 
Varna on the Black Sea to support 
the Turks. However, that August, 
the Russians were defeated by 


Turkey at Silistria on the Danube 
and, following diplomatic pressure 
from the Austrians who were also 
wotried about Russian intentions, 
they pulled out of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. There was now little 
point for the British and French to 
remain at Varna but, influenced by 
public opinion at home, the British 
government decided that the 
Russian naval base at Sevastopol 

in the Crimea should be attacked 
instead. The French agreed and, on 
14 September 1854, the two armies 
(which were already suffering from 
cholera) landed in the Crimea at 
the ominously named Calamita Bay. 
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Six days later, the Allies 
defeated a Russian attempt to stop 
them advancing south towards 
Sevastopol at the river Alma. They 
then decided against a direct 
assault on Sevastopol, instead 
opting to skirt around the city 
to besiege it from the south and 
west. The French forces established 
themselves at the harbour at 
Kamiesch to the south-west of the 
city, while the British were based 
at Balaclava harbour to the south- 
east. Meanwhile, the Russians 
hovered to the east, steadily 
receiving reinforcements. On 
25 October, a large Russian force 







MOUNTED ATTACK 
The Heavy Brigade’s charge, 
as recreated by Victorian 
military artist Henry Martens 
wT ee a 
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BATTLE CONTEXT | 







c15,000 British, French 
and Turks (under the 
command of General 

Lord Raglan and General 
Francois Canrobert) 
c25,000 Russians (General 
Pavel Liprandi) 








25 October 1854 








Where 
Crimean peninsula (part of 
modern-day Ukraine) 














A Russian attempt to capture 
the vital British-held supply 
port of Balaclava 


Outcome 

Inconclusive. Overshadowed 
by the infamous Charge of 
the Light Brigade 


Approximately 615 killed, 
wounded and missing on 
both sides 
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“Decisive action could 
have completed the 
British victory, but Lord 
Cardigan did not attack” 


< suddenly attacked, hoping to break 
through and capture Balaclava. 

At first, all went to plan for the 
Russians. The main road leading 
from near Balaclava to the British 
siege lines outside Sevastopol was 
overlooked by an area of high 
ground known as the Causeway 
Heights. The Allies had built 
a series of earth forts or 







didn’t worry about that. Instead, 
he formed his men into a two-deep 
line, trusting in their firepower to 
see off the Russians. His faith in his 
men was well-founded. The kilted 
Highlanders held firm and fired two 
long-range volleys at the Russians, 
who turned aside and retreated. The 
Times reporter WH Russell later 
described the Highlanders as 


redoubts there, defended “a thin red streak tipped 
by Turkish soldiers and with a line of steel 
equipped with British [their bayonets]”. 


naval cannon. These 
Turks bore the initial 
brunt of the Russian 


aie\-mels)cecialtcle[-melmaal= 


This was the origin 
of the term ‘the 
thin red line’ used 


22,000 British fatalities 
in the Crimean War 
WiVaaeme listo micelan 
disease 


attack. They put up 
a spirited defence 
but were eventually 
driven out of the redoubts, 
abandoning the cannon to the 
Russians, whose cavalry began to 
stream into the valley south of the 
Causeway Heights. 


STOUT DEFENCE 
Between 400 and 800 Russian 
cavalry headed straight for 
Balaclava itself. All that stood 
between them and the port were 
some marines, a few Turks and 
500 men, mainly from the 93rd 
Highlanders under the command 
of Sir Colin Campbell, a grizzled 
veteran with more than 40 years’ 
military service. The usual tactic 
for an infantry unit threatened by 





to describe British 
infantry in general. 
Meanwhile, a larger 

force of about 2,000 Russian 

cavalry was also assembling. 
Realising that they were halted 
and were therefore vulnerable to 
attack, Brigadier-General 
Scarlett, the commander 
of the British heavy cavalry 
brigade, seized his chance 
and led all the cavalry 
he had to hand, initially 
just 300 men, against 
the Russians. They were soon 
surrounded by masses of enemy 
cavalry but, as the rest of the Heavy 
Brigade arrived and joined the fray, 
the Russians were routed. Decisive 
action at this stage could have 
completed the 
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THE BATTLE 
OF BALACLAVA 


A major action in the 28-month Crimean War, the 

battle saw an unsuccessful Russian attempt to 

capture the supply port of Balaclava from the British. 

The battle is best known for the disastrous Charge of 

the Light Brigade when miscommunication between 

British generals led to heavy losses SO 
























FLASHING BLADE 
The Light Dragoons and 
Hussars of the British light 
rors WEL YA (21 ccm-ve Lelie) el-remn ian 
rol aY(=Yo Mct-]e) c=. (e(=te] Miele 
cutting and slashing. 











WRONG GUNS 
' Instead of rescuing the 
British cannons that the 
| Russians had captured, 
the Light Brigade charged 
a Russian gun battery at 
the end of the valley. 











ESCAPE 


The Russians who remained 
eV Vcellavemantcyimeleemi eles) 
cut down by the troopers 
of the Light Brigade. 
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CALL TO ARMS 
This ill-phrased order from 
Lord Raglan, commander 
of the British troops in the 
Crimea, demanded his 
cavalry to advance with 































cavalry was to form a square so British victory “immediate” effect. 
that the men were safe from attack but, believing LM a BADGE OF ‘@ rR a 
: i : Kener yc. eget — e HONOUR et 
from any direction, but Campbell his orders Ase ie ie “hig 
Pee. CEG EO Ct 4 The Crimean War %& — 
f rd Fi Lethe ee eareetet. it ta es Medal of Private A! 5 
Wee Sete ee, Spas > cella, Oo Robert Owen 
PRIZED OBJECTS pe, Gogg co we 
ee EERE OA POLE | le Lbeed was badly 
me ine. Wa ok ee) a ah a wounded in 
The British were only able to cobble together Whe). Cet ere feo yt es (a the Charge % : ¥ & 
about 26,000 men to send to the Crimea, many If Gu fe. Shp" 7 7 hg of the Light (mie y “ as 
of whom were inexperienced or raw recruits. fy et f, Ae te Brigade. “es 


The French supplied a larger contingent and, 
because they had recently fought a 20-year war 
in Algeria, many of their soldiers had experience 
of combat. Tsar Nicholas | of Russia had huge 
reserves of manpower. His soldiers were brutally 
disciplined and most were equipped with 
weapons deemed obsolete by British 
and French standards. 


NATIONAL ARMY MUSEUM X5, ALAMY X1, ART ARCHIVE X1 
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SIGHT LINES 
Mounted on a skeleton 
rifle stock, this telescope 
was specially designed 
for Lord Raglan, who had 
lost an arm at Waterloo. 
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FASHION COUNTER ATTACK | GE Allies 
y The British Hussars No sooner had the Light nuit! Road 
wore ornate Hungarian- Brigade reached the | @ Redoubts 
style uniforms, but Russian guns than they were | 1 Russians capture 5 
these gave way to more charged by the Russian Turkish Redoubés y ie eat 
practical forms of dress cavalry who had been 2 The Thin / MyM, 






as the war progressed. deployed behind them. Red Line’ { | és 
| 3 Charge of the ; weg ow 
Heavy Brigade a ‘ ‘ ee Canrobert’s 
4 Charge of the Ist and 4th Highlanders Hill 
Light Brigade Division 


arriving South 
Valley 
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POLISH STYLE | , 
| British light cavalry a == | 
regiments were dressed in = fc] a : 


blue. The lancers wore POINT 


Polish-style uniforms. gy ' - The pennant on the 


ae end of the 2.75m 
. o 7 () lance was originally A 
v 
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Talkslire(svemcomileian-) ar-live, 
distract enemy horses 
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INNOCENT 
VICTIMS 

More than two-thirds of 
the Light Brigade’s horses 
were lost in the charge. eA 











WAR REPORTER 


William Howard Russell is widely 
seen as one of the world’s first war 
correspondents. Published in The 
Times, his reports from the Crimea 
alkelalivelale-xem-Jaldeiimerclitclalia ame 

well as drawing attention to the 
LUpaK=Valatekmeym dal-Me)cellat-la'm-laidiin| 

Yo} Ceol (=1ar-lalem’ (-1a-Malloliihmetai diets] Mey 
=Jaidedamenliiicslavmelcct-lalet-iitelamm me) am dats 
first time, the public could read about 
the grim reality of warfare. Russell’s 
eats lave malelmelalNaxelalvaleleic-temcem dal oO 
a =e’ = tr adie Meare late moym al (ole-vare-ma ilelaldiitet-liom-laremal-le | 
TOP BRASS pa Fh : Se eh eG al ae /i§ nurses to the military hospital at Scutari, 
The bugle believed egememezs d BNE 2 aay DD but tant factor in th EYES AND EARS 
tohavebeenused [ita a Sy Se aot eee WL Fae hath M ed ch aL eee N ah ta a eld ahd Russell’s dispatches 
by Trumpet-Major ;@ » PS ee _“@ fall of Lord Aberdeen’s government in from the front line kept 
Henry Joytosound (7 = "ae | ; ’ January 1855. idat=Welelo)iComlaixelaaatqve 
the charge for the - eH ena ae (eee a 

Heavy Brigade. 


IN FULL 
PLUME 
The helmet 
worn by Major 
William Forrest 
at Balaclava. | 
“The brass pot Hy 
stood well,” he 
would later 
declare. 











< were to stay put, Lord Cardigan, 


GETTY X1 


the commander of the British Light 


Cavalry Brigade, did not attack. 
This allowed the battered Russian 
cavalry to fall back behind a gun 
battery at the far end of a valley 
north of the Causeway Heights. 

Watching the battle from high 
ground to the west, Lord 
Raglan and his staff 
then saw that the 
Russians on the 
Causeway Heights 
were preparing to | The t 
tow away the British WHE 
guns they’d captured 
earlier. Anxious to 
prevent this, Raglan 
hurriedly dictated an 
order for his 
cavalry. The 
written order, . 
which still ee ee 
survives today, ©& 
reads “Lord 
Raglan wishes 
the cavalry 
to advance 
rapidly to the 
front, follow 
the enemy & 
try to prevent 
the enemy 
carrying away 
the guns. Troop horse artillery may 
accompany. French cavalry is on 
your left. Immediate.” 

In theory, this was an ideal task 
for the fast-moving British light 
cavalry. The problem, though, 
was that while Raglan and his 
staff had a clear view of what was 
happening, the lie of the land 
prevented Lord Lucan and his 








cavalry commanders from seeing 
what was going on. The only guns 
they could see were the gun battery 
in the valley north of the Causeway 
Heights. When Lucan asked 
Captain Nolan, the staff officer 
who brought him the order, which 
guns Raglan was referring to, Nolan 
is said to have dismissively 
waved his arm towards 
the Russians saying 
“There, my Lord, is 
your enemy. There are 
your guns!” The stage 
was set for the most 
controversial cavalry 
charge in British 
military history. 
Pointing out the Russian 
guns at the end 
_ of the valley, 
Lucan ordered 
Cardigan 
to lead the 
attack; the 
Heavy Brigade 
would follow 
in support. 
Cardigan 
protested that 
the sides of 
the valley were 
also lined with 
Russian troops, 
but Lucan replied he’d received 
an order that had to be obeyed. 
So, with Cardigan at their head, 
the Lancers, Hussars and Light 
Dragoons of the Light Brigade set 
off into what later became known 
as the Valley of Death. The first 
casualty was Nolan. The Brigade 
had barely broken into a trot when 
he galloped to the front, shouting 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT? 


The repercussions of the Battle of Balaclava 


aM alow ndUlsicite) alom lol mirc) K=1e Ke mte].<> 


Balaclava, but they did now 
oxo) ad ce) ind als aes-lo mu aeleams alsm ele) ar 
1K@MSI=)\/c}s1K0) 010) MAY\’A01 cel am aatslel> 
10] ©) ©) Nl ale maar =) aiaisiam Ke) ceisss 
besieging the city during the 
terrible winter that followed 
even harder. Of the 673 men 
who took part in the Charge, 
r=] @Xe] 0401 OM also el-i-1all <i (=eme) 4 
wounded, while 475 horses 
latclomm eXsi-Yalm (exe @) a) hVau bosom aalalal 
delaatcliatexemanlelelalncxomlanc) anaalsy 
battle. The Heavy Brigade 
had suffered 92 casualties. On 
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5 November, the Russians 
attempted to raise the siege 
of Sevastopol with a major 
attack at Inkerman. This was 
beaten back and the siege 
ol gelolelsvomelane-Van=)arela 
unsuccessful assault on 
ICSUlUlalomstorom Gualom-lOlaa 
anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo), the port was finally 
captured on 9 September. 
Meanwhile, the Royal Navy 
was conducting naval 

fo) eX=1a-) ae) alcmelerelialsimnuar= 
Russians in the Baltic and, 





INTO THE VALLEY OF DEATH 


Written by poet laureate Alfred, Lord Tennyson a few weeks 
after the battle, The Charge of the Light Brigade is one of 
Britain’s best-known poems. What is less well-known is that, 

We [Ut] a x=) ae) m-Mec-Jal el avant-i-) alae) ce(-) axe c-1i-\-Manlelal-\\ace) a 
Crimean veterans, Tennyson wrote a second poem The Charge 
of the Heavy Brigade. The dramatic events of October 1854 
continue to inspire writers of all kinds - even the lyrics of 

Iron Maiden’s 1983 heavy metal classic The Trooper talk of 


id X= Od at-ae (=e) maal- mm Mcelalm-jatet-lel-m 


wildly. Whether he was trying to 
hurry the Brigade on, or had realised 
that it was going in the wrong 
direction, will never be known. At 
that moment, a shell burst nearby, 
killing him instantly. 


WHISTLING BULLETS 


The Brigade gathered pace as it rode 
into a storm of shot and shell. Men 
and horses were falling on all sides 
and the Russian bullets made such 
a noise as they whistled about that 
one survivor said it was like putting 
your head into a hive of bees. 
Despite the odds stacked against 
them, the Light Brigade reached 
the guns, where they speared and 
sabred the Russian gunners and 


HOME STRETCH 


4th Light Dragoons officers 
a month before the ceasefire 


ati a 


WiVaalovamd alowy-Velsie dio) alcma alastoiasvarsve, 
to enter the war against them, 
the Russians agreed to peace 
terms. The Treaty of Paris was 
Jl ]alsxe Milam sts) aelamitstolom=) arene al> 
Russian threat to south-east 
AU ge) OX-m allem ol=\-Jamareliuste p 





initially pushed back the Russian 
cavalry behind them. But they 
were hopelessly outnumbered 
and, because General Scarlett had 
refused to let the Heavy Brigade 
follow the Light Brigade into what 
was Clearly a death trap, they were 
also without support. 

Having fought its way down 
the valley, the Light Brigade had 
to fight its way back, again under 
fire. Even worse, large numbers of 
Russian cavalry had ridden behind 
them to cut off their retreat. That 
any made it back at all was largely 
thanks to some French cavalry 
who, in a well-executed charge, 
cleared the Russians from the 
north side of the valley. As the 
exhausted survivors of the Light 
Brigade trickled back into the 
British lines, the battle petered out 
— and the recriminations began. 


FILM 

The Charge of the Light Brigade 
(1968), starring Trevor Howard 
and John Gielgud, is the best- 
known film of the battle. 


MUSEUM 

Currently being refurbished, 
Chelsea’s National Army 
Museum is a treasure house 
of Crimean War relics. 


What difference to the Crimean War did 
the Charge of the Light Brigade make? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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RICHARD JJ 


THE STORY OF THE KING 
UNDER THE CAR PARK 


A new special edition explores the life and times of a controversial 


monarch — whose legacy is still fiercely debated today 










ONLY 


Richard III has frequently been in 
the news since his remains were 
found beneath a Leicester car INCLUDING 
park two years ago. Now, as he is FREE POSTAGE* 
to be buried in Leicester Cathedral, 
| Richard II: The Story of the King under 
the Car Park offers the ultimate guide to 
dalicpcclanto)elceer-lalemiaticlen(e)beemantejat-lneian 














Inside you will find: 

@ Key events of his life and times 

@ Fresh insights from leading historians 

@ The dark tale of the Princes in the Tower 

@ The story of how his remains were discovered 





-— On sale from 26 February - but pre-order this 
= special edition today with FREE UK postage 
= for BBC History Magazine subscribers! 
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Pre-order on 
or callus on 
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t Calls to this number from a BT landline will cost no more than 5p per minute. Calls from mobiles and other providers may vary. Lines are open 8am-8pm weekdays & 9am-1pm Saturday. 
* Subscribers to BBC History Magazine receive FREE UK postage on this special edition. Prices including postage are: £11.49 for all other UK residents, £12.99 for Europe and £13.49 
for Rest of World. All orders subject to availability. Please allow up to 35 days for delivery. 
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he masterly space drama 

Apollo 13 opens on a 

historic night for NASA 

and human history: 20 July 

1969. Among the millions 

glued to their televisions to 
watch Neil Armstrong walk on the Moon 
was fellow astronaut Jim Lovell (played 
in the 1995 blockbuster by Tom Hanks). 

Lovell was Armstrong’s backup and 

had gone into space three times — twice 
in the Gemini programme, as well as 
orbiting the Moon with Apollo 8. What 
happened nearly nine months on from 
that one small step changed his life and 
will be remembered as a tale of heroism 
in the face of overwhelming odds. 


UNLUCKY LAUNCH 


Apollo 13 is hailed for its accuracy. So 
cinematic was the real-life mission that 
when director Ron Howard called for 
feedback after the premiere, one person 
said they found the plot implausible, 
unaware it was based on a real event. 

The mission was high on drama from 
early on. Commander Alan Shepard had 
been deemed unprepared, so his whole 
crew was replaced with Fred Haise, Ken 
Mattingly and Lovell as Commander. 
Further disruption hit before launch when 
Mattingly was grounded for fear he had 
been exposed to German measles, John 
Jack’ Swigert taking his place. 

NASA scheduled the eight-day flight 
to launch at 1.13pm, (as an intentional 
slight to superstitious spectators) on 
11 April 1970. Once in space, Apollo 13 
comprised a Command Module to house 
the crew for re-entry, plus a Service 
Module containing consumables and 
equipment; together known as Odyssey. 
This Service Module carried the Lunar 
Module, named Aquarius. Under the 
experienced eye of Flight Director Gene 
Kranz, the first 55 hours were smooth. 
One console controller in Houston even 
remarked to Lovell: “The spacecraft 
is in real good shape as far as we are 
concerned. We’re bored to tears down 
here”. The boredom didn’t last. In fact, 
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Apollo 13 


Jonny Wilkes explains how NASA turned 
what could have been the worst tragedy in 
its history into its finest hour 


THE FACTS 









In the film, Lovell tells a story of 
lism aalomlamaarce NIoNAVAN Oloicre mela 
an actual event. He once got 


lost over the sea near Japan 
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everyone at Mission Control would 
barely sleep for the next five days. 

The mission was about 200,000 miles 
and nearly 56 hours from Earth when 
Swigert stirred the oxygen tanks, a 
routine procedure requiring just a flick 
of a switch - but it set off a chain of 
events that, 93 seconds later, sparked an 
explosion. Odyssey’s control panel lit up 
with flashing warning lights and Lovell 
was horrified to see that two fuel cells 
were lost and an oxygen tank already 
registered as empty. 


MISSION ABORT 
It is at this point in Apollo 13 that Lovell 
utters the immortal line, “Houston, we 
have a problem” but that isn’t exactly 
what happened. Swigert was first on the 
radio, when he said, “Houston, we’ve 
had a problem”. It’s still a remarkable 
understatement but may imply he 
believed the worst was behind them. 
Around 13 minutes after the explosion, 
Lovell noticed that the stricken Odyssey 
was venting gas into space. The event had 
critically damaged the Service Module. 
Oxygen was leaking and the only way 
to stop it was to shut the reactant valves 


el CT=Y ala (=Yoal=0P 

It's beena 

ela idltetek=mah alate, 
with you” 
LEFT: The final line-up for the 
PNexe) (om km aalissilelamualsmetohya el-)kela= 
the launch: Swigert, left, Lovell 


and Haise. This crew only got 
their Cun)lucky chance when the 


ol dleliatelmeelaalaatclarels\anicsmelalslaalcre 
unprepared - resulting in the entire 
first crew being replaced 


to the fuel cells. Doing this meant 
abandoning the Moon landing. This 

was a decision everyone was reluctant 
to make but, seeing no other option, 
Kranz aborted the mission - a moment 
beautifully captured in Apollo 13 asa 
despondent Lovell says, “We’ve lost the 
Moon”. The crew were ordered to power 
down Odyssey and retreat to its attached 
Lunar Module Aquarius. Designed to 
travel from the spacecraft in lunar orbit 
to the surface of the Moon and back, it 
now became their lifeboat home. 

The immediate task was to determine 
if there were enough supplies. Aquarius 
was built for a 45-hour trip with two 
people but now it had to house three 
for 90 hours. To conserve power, non- 
essential equipment was switched off, 
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meaning the module couldn't be heated. 
As the temperature fell, the crew found 
it impossible to sleep and food was often 
inedible as it froze. 

On the ground, Kranz decided that 
instead of heading straight for Earth, 
they would slingshot the ship around 
the Moon, building speed without 
using precious fuel. There were still two 
problems that needed drastic solutions. 
First, carbon dioxide was building rapidly 
in Aquarius - there were plenty of 
lithium hydroxide canisters to remove it 
but they were for the crippled Odyssey’s 
square sockets, not Aquarius’s circle ones. 
An ingenious, if hotchpotch, device was 
constructed using plastic bags, cardboard, 
tape and the hose from a space suit. 

The second problem was re-entering 
Earth’s atmosphere. Odyssey needed 
power but now could use no more than 
12 amps without damaging its systems. 
According to Flight Controller John 
Aaron, that was enough to run a coffee 
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machine. Planning re-entry under these 
conditions could take three months. 
Aaron and his engineers had three days. 
Mattingly (who never developed the 
measles) assisted in formulating the new 
start-up procedure, but wasn’t the key 
figure as portrayed in the film. It was 
Aaron who was the “steely eyed missile 
man” - one of the highest compliments 
a NASA employee can receive. 

While Mission Control toiled 
without rest, the world waited for 
news and Lovell, Haise and Swigert 
struggled with cold, hunger and 
dehydration. They cut their daily 
water intake to 20 per cent, causing 
Lovell to lose 6kg, and Haise caught 
a nasty infection. Swigert, while 
physically holding up, was mentally 
struggling. He became so paranoid 
that he would inadvertently jettison 
Aquarius with the other two 
inside while he was 
working in Odyssey, 















Kranz Is famed for his flat top 
arol gele lee lalemualcmctoN Al Are, 

, which has 
oassed into popular culture. In 
fact he never said it: the phrase 
was Invented by screenwriter 
Bill Broyles to sum up the 
NASA spirit and given to Ed 
Harris (Kranz) to say in the film. 





that he taped a note over the relevant 
switch with ‘NO!’ written on it. 
On the way back, it was necessary to 
do several engine burns to put them on 
the right trajectory - only one is shown in 
Apollo 13. The last burn was to ensure the 
module didn’t enter Earth’s atmosphere 
too steeply, which would have meant 
instant death, or too shallowly, which 
would have bounced it back into space. 
Using Aarons new procedure, Odyssey 
was powered up and prepared for re- 
entry. Aquarius and then the Service 
Module were jettisoned, giving the 
crew a chance to see the damage from 


LUCKY ESCAPE 

Robbed of the chance to go on Apollo 

13, Ken Mattingly (Gary Sinise) played a 

role in efforts to save his friends - but 

was not as central a figure as the 
film suggests 


Marilyn Lovell, although not 
overly superstitious, wasn’t 
too happy that her husband 
would fly on Apollo 13. She 
dreamed he'd get sucked 
into space and, in another ill 
omen, she temporarily 
Bourn 
larerllolslalasmictoluelasmlamuarsmnliaar 


Experts at Mission Control 
worked for hours to 
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that the crew rigged up 

to prevent them dying of 
(or] 4 eLolamelre).<lel=m ele) sie allale 
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outside for the first time. They took 
photographs vital to evaluating what 
caused the explosion. Five days and 

22 hours after taking off, Apollo 13 began 
its return to Earth. 


BACK TO EARTH 


There was concern the heat shield would 
crack after going from freezing cold to 
blistering hot, but it held. There was 
also concern the condensation would 
fry the circuits, but, again, the circuits 
held. There was concern too that the 
landing site would be in the middle of 
a typhoon, but the weather held. And 
there was a concern the parachutes 
would fail to open properly, but, 
miraculously, they did open. 

A re-entry was normally followed 
by four minutes of radio silence as 
the Command Module entered the 
atmosphere. Apollo 13’s blackout lasted 
an agonising six, while the world waited 
with bated breath. The mission clock 


read 142:54:41 when Apollo 13 finally 
splashed down in the Pacific Ocean on Marooned 
17 April, before the bedraggled crew was 
scooped up by the USS Iwo Jima. 
Dubbed the ‘successful failure’, the 
mission faced innumerable obstacles, 
every one of which could have led to 
the deaths of three astronauts. Instead, 
Lovell, Haise and Swigert returned safely 
thanks to the tireless work of Kranz and The Right Stuff 
everyone at Mission Control. 
Howard's thrilling space odyssey 
Apollo 13 is a fitting tribute to a 
remarkable chapter in humankind’s 
quest to journey into space — no 
matter the risks — as well as its 
ability to overcome what seem to be For All Mankind 
insurmountable problems. © 





Ei WHATDOYOUTHINK? 


How would the space programme have been 
different had NASA failed to save the astronauts? 
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THE REEL STORY 
y.\ 40) Bed 


TT ta2:40:45 


With the crew strapped in, 
Apollo 13 begins re-entry. 
They splashdown into the 
Pacific Ocean 12 minutes 
later, and are rescued by 
the USS /wo Jima. 


7 JETTISON 
141:30:00 


Aquarius - the Lunar Module 
that has been the crew’s lifeboat 
- is jettisoned. The Service 
Module has been separated a 
few hours before, revealing the 
damage caused by the 
explosion for the first time. 





TAKE-OFF 
00:00:00 


Apollo 13 blasts off from 
the Kennedy Space 
Center in Florida. One of 
the five engines cuts out 
after 5 minutes, 30 
seconds, so Mission 
Control decides to burn 
the four remaining 
engines longer to 
compensate for the fault. 


POWER UP 
140:10:00 


The crew moves into Odyssey 

to begin a power-up procedure 
worked out at NASA. Only crucial 
equipment is turned on and a set 
order is devised so as to use 
minimal power. Ken Mattingly 

- who was supposed to be on 
board Apollo 13 - is among those 
who developed the procedure. 


TRACKING APOLLO 13° 


From hope to disaster to improbable victory 
— the mission timeline of.the Apollo 13 flight 





hen Commander Jim Lovell, 
Command Module Pilot Jack 
Wife l=Va mere late Melat-l am urerelelt= 


Pilot Fred Haise boarded Apollo 13 on 


11 April 1970, they were preparing for the - 


adventure of a lifetime - a trip to space 
Vale m= Medat-]a(x-mxemc-]1 @elimail- mu lelelam 


SAFE AND SOUND 

Fred Haise, Jim Lovell and 
Jack Swigert aboard the USS 
lwo Jima after their ordeal 





The three astronauts, and everyone back at 
NASA, had scoffed at superstitious concern over 
the mission’s number - even scheduling the 
launch to take place at 13:13. But when a minor 
mechanical fault caused an explosion in the 
spacecraft, destroying any hopes of landing on 

1d elem\yColeyamehelemaslernalxamnalemaele 

lives of the crew, the mission 
clock was almost at-56 hours 
— making it 13 April at NASA 
headquarters in Houston. 

Luck, it turned out, may not 
1 have been on the side of 
the Apollo 13 crew, 
lo) ima stomqeyelaKe) lace 
technicians, 
Saleen elere acer bale! 
analysts of 
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- the time that the 
Apollo 13 crew were 
sealed inside 
the craft 


DOCKING 
03:19:08 


In Earth’s orbit 3 hours 
after take-off, Command 
Module Odyssey is 
released from the Saturn 
rocket and docks with the 
Lunar Module Aquarius. 
The mission then begins 
its journey to the Moon. 


TAKING THE WHEEL 
105:18:28 


Keeping Apollo 13 on the correct 
trajectory without power is a 
huge challenge. The guidance 
computer isn’t operating so 
when another engine burn is 
needed, Lovell has to navigate 
Odyssey using the Earth as a 
visual reference point. 






Mission Control, as well as Flight Director Gene 
Kranz, certainly were. For four days, everyone 
worked without rest to solve each problem of 
how to keep the astronauts alive, and how to get 


Ms 


hours and 19 minutes 


deleraemaloyenten 

All the while, Lovell, Swigert and 

Haise glided through space in the 
Lunar Module - now their lifeboat 
— not knowing if they would ever 
set foot on Earth again. 


















* s : 
CREW CUT Orr mat ’ hina s 
The official crew s ee fea "ahr 
shows Ken Mattingly. : KEN MATTINGLY 
; (centre) who was id=] 0} Fox =Ye | ; . : Ken Mattingly was removed : 
st oes | ; tees by Jack Swigert * ° agolaamualce Nelo) llomKmelaa\arclina la - 
’ the official crew photo was oie 
oa taken. He was considered at - 2 
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: : He, however, never got ill. 
The first two days of Apollo 13 go without 


major incident. While on duty, Capsule 
Communicator Joe Kerwin contacts Lovell, 
saying Mission Control is “bored to tears”. 





Swigert routinely stirs the 
oxygen tanks, which causes 
an explosion. After the crew 
hear the loud bang, they 
radio down to Mission Control 
and both Swigert and Lovell 
say “We’ve had a problem”. 





Apollo 13 orbits the Moon, 
meaning they temporarily lose 
communication with Mission 
Control. The crew stare down at 
the Moon’s surface, including the 
Fra Mauro formation where Lovell 
and Haise would have landed. 


With the Moon landing aborted 
and the crew now in Aquarius, 
having abandoned Odyssey, a 
burn of the engines is carried out 
to alter their course so they can 
slingshot around the Moon and 
be on a trajectory back to Earth. 


Using the gravity of the 

Moon to head back to Earth, 

Apollo 13 burns the engines 

for 4 minutes, 24 seconds. 

Meanwhile, the astronauts 
CLEARING THE AIR continue to combat severe 
While en route to Earth, Apollo ; tiredness, dehydration and 
13’s carbon dioxide levels a low temperatures as the 


rose, so a device had to be heating had been shut down. 








improvised to remove harmful It is so cold, some of their 
gases from the ship’s air. food has frozen solid. 
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statue of Boudicca ona 
daughters at her feet, 


stands near the Houses of 
Parliament, London 
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An imposing bronze. 


chariot, with her — 
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We rely on two Roman historians, Tacitus 


and Cassius Dio, for nearly all of the 
information we have on the Iceni Queen 
Boudicca. Tacitus is the more reliable of 
the two - as a Roman Senator, he had 
access to archive material and his 
father-in-law held a senior military 
position in Britain at the time of the 
revolt. Cassius Dio, meanwhile, was 
writing over 100 years later and leant 
heavily on Tacitus’s writings for his own 
account. How much of what we know of 
Boudicca can be trusted? 


tanding on her wooden chariot, 
the Queen of the Iceni looks 
out to her enemy, statuesque in 
formation across the field. The 
Queen cannot completely hide 
the flicker of doubt and fear 
She feels looking at 10,000 disciplined and 
experienced Roman soldiers, strong behind 
their wall of shields. The foe has chosen its 
battleground well. The Romans have taken 
position in front of a dense wood so there is no 
chance of them being ambushed from behind. 
With trees on both sides as well, the field is 
narrow so the Queen’s substantially larger 
numbers count for nothing. 

But then Boudicca, the Iceni Queen, turns 
to the tens of thousands of warriors that have 
followed her to this battle — her undefeated 
army. Their faces are painted with patterns of 
blue woad to call upon the gods to instil them 
with strength and courage, their clenched fists 
punch the air, swords and spears clatter against 
Shields and the cacophony of their battle cries 
is deafening as they eagerly await the order to 
charge. Having endured much at the hands of 
the invaders, now is the time for Boudicca’s 
vengeance and to make the Romans regret that 
they ever came to Britain. With one last look 
at her frenzied warriors, Boudicca senses the 





WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
ON BOUDICCA’S REVOLT 


Boudicca is invariably depicted as a red- 


haired warrior clutching a spear. The only 
record of her look comes from Cassius Dio: “In 
stature she was very tall, in appearance most 
terrifying, in the glance of her eye most fierce, 
and her voice was harsh... a great mass of the 
tawniest hair fell to her hips, around her neck 
was a large golden necklace, and she wore a 
tunic of divers colours over which a thick 


mantle was fastened with a brooch.” 


blood lust growing within her, and she lets out a 
mighty roar. 

Boudicca’s revolt of AD 60 came close to 
driving the Romans out of Britain, only 17 years 
after the occupation began. But her actions, 
and her fate at the Battle of Watling Street, were 
forgotten for well over a millennium. 


CRUELTY TO THE CELTS 


If not for the unearthing of two Roman accounts 
during the Renaissance, we would know nearly 
nothing about Boudicca. How much of the 
works of historians Tacitus and Cassius Dio can 
be trusted is debatable - they wrote decades 
after Boudicca’s death - but their discovery 
placed Boudicca back into history. Under the 
Victorians, she became a national symbol, 
hailed as a queen on a par with Victoria herself. 

The story of why Boudicca waged war against 
the Romans begins in present-day Norfolk. 


“Probably the most horrible episode 


our island has known. We see the crude 
Vite Meco) caller m t-te llililiite mem Mille litas 
civilisation blotted out by the ferocious 
uprising of the native tribes.” 
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Since AD 43, when Claudius’s conquest of 
Britain began, Boudicca’s tribe, the Iceni, lived 
in relative peace with the invaders. Prasutagus, 
King of the Iceni and Boudicca’s husband, 
signed a treaty, swearing his tribe’s loyalty 

to Rome in return for remaining nominally 
independent. When he died in AD 60, however, 
the arrangement collapsed. Although Boudicca 
assumed leadership, the Romans refused to 
recognise the authority of a woman, and began 
plundering Iceni land of its valuables and 
people. But this, as Boudicca would discover, 
was only the beginning of Rome’s insult. 

A commanding woman of royal blood 
trained in fighting and chariot riding, the tall, 
flame-haired Boudicca is described by Dio: 
“She was huge of frame, terrifying of aspect, 
and with a harsh voice.” When the Iceni fell 
victim to Roman brutality, she was outraged, 
but her appeals to the Roman Procurator, Catus 
Decianus, only made matters worse. As a potent 
act of Roman power, and complete humiliation 
for the Iceni, he reportedly had her flogged and 
her daughters raped. 

Left bloodied, humiliated and burning with 
pure hatred, Boudicca was hell-bent on only 
one thing: retaliation. She quickly mobilised 
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FATE OF HER 
DAUGHTERS 


According to Tacitus, the powerful 
Roman Catus Decianus had Boudicca 
jiKeyefe (=o Male mal-vamaycomet-lelelaln-) ames) el-le Ml 
Kol daliave m=) 1-M M Caled Zamr-]eLeleimmdal-la0) 


- from their involvement in their 
mother’s revolt, what happened to 
them and even their names. 


her warriors and even formed an alliance with 
the neighbouring Trinovantes, old enemies 
of the Iceni. Tens of thousands of men and 
women joined Boudicca as they marched the 
50 miles to their first target, the Roman city 
of Camulodonum (now Colchester). Built as 
a supposed beacon 
of civilisation, the 
settlement was a | | 
symbol of oppression i ‘ 
for Britons, not least 
because a new temple 
honouring Emperor 
Claudius was erected 
using money raised 
through enforced 
taxation. The city had no fortifications and few 
soldiers stationed to protect the inhabitants. The 
recently appointed Governor of Britain, a cruel 
and ambitious general named Gaius Suetonius 
Paulinus, was 350 miles away with the 14th and 
20th Legions, squashing a druid rebellion on the 
Island of Mona in northern Wales. 

Boudicca’s revenge was fierce. Camulodonum 
was put to the torch and all Romans inside 
were butchered as her onslaught expunged all 
evidence that a city ever existed. Everything was 
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Both Tacitus and Cassius give accounts 
of Boudicca’s disastrous last battle, but 
there are few clues as to where the 
fighting actually took place. Cassius 
Dio’s claim that Boudicca led 230,000 
warriors along with the assertion by 
Tacitus that only 400 Romans died, were 
most likely exaggerations to make the 
Roman victory look more impressive. 











looted, every building destroyed and Romans 
were not only killed, but disembowelled. Even 
those taking refuge in the temple were locked 
inside and consumed by fire. 

Boudicca had no time to enjoy her first 
victory, as a messenger from Camulodonum 
had made it to the 9th Legion, stationed to 
the north, pleading for assistance. Without 
understanding the scale of the revolt, 2,000 
soldiers hastily marched to relieve the city only 
to be met by Boudicca’s warriors, hidden in 
the trees at the side of the road. The 9th Legion 
was overwhelmed, with the infantry almost 
annihilated. Only a handful escaped. Boudicca 
saw how her army could take on highly 
disciplined Roman soldiers, and win. 

Suetonius got word of the brutal attack on 
Camulodonum and rushed down the now-lost 
Roman road of Watling Street to Londinium 
(London), where he predicted Boudicca would 








strike next. His guess was accurate. Boudicca’s 
forces made their way to the thriving port, 
packed with traders and precious loot. Basking 
in victory, they enjoyed the journey by pillaging 
small settlements, both Roman and Celtic, along 
the way. This gave Suetonius - who had ridden 
ahead of his soldiers — the time needed to reach 
Londinium. But like Camulodonum, the city 
was unfortified and ill defended. Suetonius 
couldn’t wait for his main force to arrive, so 

he took the decision to abandon and evacuate 


IN CONTEXT 
UNDER ROME 
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ignored his will. 





Londinium and regroup. This meant leaving 
thousands helpless to Boudicca’s wrath. 

The city suffered a fate worse than 
Camulodonum. The people were mutilated 
and the entire city was torched until nothing 
remained standing — the inferno lasted days. 

To give an idea of how complete and merciless 
the destruction of Londinium was, evidence 

of Boudicca’s attack can still be found in the 
earth of London today; dig deep enough and 
you will find a thick 
layer of ash, all that 
Boudicca left of the 

| Jy old Londinium. 

i The flames of 
Boudicca’s revolt 
continued to sweep 
across the southeast 
of England. Her forces 
raided a third city, 
Verulamium (present-day St Albans), and more 
and more Britons joined the throngs. Having 
killed 80,000 people, both Roman and fellow 
Britons, when they prepared to meet Suetonius 
and his 10,000 soldiers somewhere along 
Watling Street, they felt invincible. 


BATTLE COMMENCES 


When the battle came — the site is unknown 
— the two armies could not have looked more 
different. On one side, Boudicca’s anarchic, 
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BATTLE TACTICS 
WHY THE ROMANS WON 


The Battle of Watling Street may not have 
been as one-sided as the accounts of 
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QUEEN IS DEAD 


On Boudicca’s ultimate fate, the two 
Roman historians differ. Tacitus’s account 
Pras} (Yoav f=] a yell le | (over: Mm xeMr-pVcol(emet-] el aul a -m 
took her own life by swallowing poison. 
This seems more plausible than Cassius 
Dio’s account that she fell ill and died of 
natural causes as, after the battle, the 


Romans.-hunted down the surviving Iceni. 


4 noisy horde of painted tribesmen and women 
had no armour and most carried scavenged 
weapons. On the other, the silent ranks of 
armour-clad Roman soldiers moved as one unit. 
Suetonius was supremely confident his men had 
the technical advantage, but that did not stop 
doubt from spreading as they stared at the chaos 
across the plain. 

Cassius Dio claimed that Boudicca led 
230,000 warriors. The number is most likely 
exaggerated, but there is no question her force 


was significantly larger. Boudicca gave the signal 
and her chariots hurtled towards the Roman 
line, but her numbers counted for nothing as 
the trees on either side forced her warriors to 
bottleneck. They were instantly met by volleys 
of nearly 10,000 pila, or javelins, which caused 
havoc among the bare-skinned warriors. By the 
time the forces collided, Boudicca had already 
lost severe numbers, and things got worse when 
they tried to break through the Roman shield 
wall. Britons smashed into the large shields only 
to be halted and slashed by the Roman short 








A NAME? 


Over the centuries, the Iceni Queen 
has been called many things. Tacitus 
used ‘Boudicca’ - meaning ‘victory’ 
- but a poor translation of his work 
led to the use of the name 
‘Boadicea’ and even ‘Boudeg’. 


swords. Wave after wave were cut down with 
little damage to the Roman line. 


ROMAN ROUT 


Content with his soldiers’ defence, Suetonius 
ordered a great offensive push to finish off 
Boudicca’s panicked and ever-reducing 

horde. He called for a wedge formation, an 
impenetrable human tank, which broke the last 
strand of resistance among the Britons. They 
turned to flee, but there was nowhere to go. At 


the time, carts full of a tribe’s families and even 
cattle would commonly accompany warriors 

to battle so they could enjoy the carnage. 

These spectators lined the battlefield, making 
retreat impossible. The Romans continued their 
relentless advance until bodies of both warriors 
and spectators alike littered the ground. The 
result was a resounding victory for Suetonius 
and the shocking end of Boudicca’s revolt. 
Tacitus claimed 80,000 Britons died, compared 
to just 400 Romans. Whatever the actual figures, 
the Battle of Watling Street was a bloodbath. 





QUEEN’S FINAL 
RESTING PLACE AT 
KING’S CROSS 


In his 1937 book Boadicea: Warrior 
Queen of the Britons, Lewis Spence 
suggested, with no substantial evidence, 
that the Battle of Watling Street was 
fought on land now under King’s Cross 
station in London. There is no reason to 
believe Boudicca is buried there, but as 
the site of the battle is a mystery, the 
legend has grown. 


As for Boudicca, accounts differ. Dio wrote that 
she escaped and died later of illness, but Tacitus 
claimed she took poison to avoid capture, dying 
Shortly after her humiliating defeat. 


HERO OR VILLAIN 


Boudicca and her revolt made Emperor Nero 
question Roman presence in Britain, but after 
it was quashed, the Romans improved their 
defences and treated the Britons far more warily. 
Their caution ensured that the invaders never 
faced such a threat again for the next 350 years. 
To some, Boudicca was a noble leader who 
fought an oppressive, imperialist force, but to 
others, she was nothing more than a vicious 
savage willing to kill thousands in a personal 
vendetta. Her story’s ability to divide people 
is summed up perfectly by the famous bronze 
statue of her erected in the Victorian era near 
the Houses of Parliament in London. With 
Boudicca on a large chariot arms raised, the 
statue celebrates British imperialism — the very 
concept she fought against - and stands in the 
city she once burned to the ground. 


How should Boudicca be treated by history: as a cold- 
blooded killer or a brave fighter against oppression? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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ALAMY X4, THINKSTOCK X1 


Want to enjoy more history? Our monthly guide to 
activities and resources is a great place to start 


HERE NOW 
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What’s caught our attention this month... 


Secrets of 
Stonehenge 


Every day this half term, there are special 
events taking place at the world-famous 
Neolithic site of Stonehenge in Wiltshire. 

Families can see what life was like in the 
Stone Age and get to know the prehistoric 
peoples who lived in the area and built the 
extraordinary monument. 

Stonehenge is over 5,000 years old, 
meaning than it is older than the pyramids 
of Egypt. [he structure is steeped in 
mystery and there is still so much unknown 
about its history. Maybe you can help reveal : 
a long-lost secret this half term. biorey Welateceteli els) slelactlilia ace) 
Runs 16-20 February, free for all r. see Neolthic-style materials, 
Stonehenge ticket holders. More info at A ie ud Caoment Alaaiie tt ‘a hits 
www.english-heritage.org.uk/daysout/ footwear in prehistoric times 
events/secrets-of-the-stones 
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Staying Power ny : Yi: j| L— @HRP_palaces 


A new photo exhibition at London’s Victoria Ly ay Ue JE As we mark the 500th anniversary 





and Albert Museum will feature some of the 1 Ail UPTERe ——_ of the laying of the foundations 


DOMINIC PARKES/ENGLISH HERITAGE X1, JAMES O. DAVIES/ENGLISH HERITAGE X1, NATIONAL MUSEUMS SCOTLAND X1 


most striking images taken by black British 
ohotographers in the last 60 years. Staying 
Power hopes to show how black British 
communities have contributed and changed 


British culture and society in the 20th century. 


Opens at the V&A 
on 16 February 
www.vam.ac.uk 


The exhibition also 
aims to collect oral 
histories from British 
black communities 





Lost History 
H2, Mondays at 99m 


Part history programme, part 
detective series, Lost History 
hunts down historic objects 

thought to be lost - viewers 
who help locate something 
can get a cash reward! 





of Hampton Court Palace by 
Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, follow 
the events at the historic royal 
palaces around London. 
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Stoneywell is a 20-minute 
drive from Leicester 





All’s well at 
Stoneywell 


In the Leicestershire countryside 
sits Stoneywell, a summer home 
designed during the Arts and 
Crafts movement. After several 
months of closure, Stoneywell 
and its beautiful gardens 

are re-opening to the public. 
Opens 3 February, booking Is 
required - plan your trip at www. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/stoneywell 





The five-man crew of the 
M4A3E8 Sherman tank Fury 
an (=Xe Mo)" ar-{-) ae [==] 01 me BXe) a] 
‘Wardaddy’ Collier (Pitt) 


Tanks for the memories 


Fury 
On DVD and Blu-ray 
23 February 


By April 1945, the Nazis were 
in full retreat and it seemed 
that World War || was finally 
reaching its end. But that 
didn’t mean the killing had 


stopped. Starring Brad Pitt 
as a war-weary Sherman tank 
commander, Fury - which will 
be released on DVD and Blu- 
ray this month - follows the 
Allies’ oush towards Berlin 
and their hard-fought battles. 

It's a thrilling action movie 
with much to say on the 


horrors of war. And for the 
tank enthusiasts, there’s 

a thrilling fight against an 
actual German Tiger tank. 
Director David Ayer was 
given permission to use the 
only operating Tiger | left in 
the world - on loan from The 
Tank Museum in Dorset. 





Love and lutes 


Enjoy an afternoon of love 
songs from the Renaissance 
period, performed on the lute. 
The concert features music from 
composers Alfonso Ferrabosco, 
John Dowland and others. 


135 February, 2pm, at National 
Museum Cardiff. Book your place 
at the museum’s information desk 








#4 History: Maps 
wu Of World 
FREE / Seungbin Cho 


With 178 historical maps to 
browse, this aop can keep you 
entranced for hours. 





Winning the war 


Discover how Winston Churchill’s fascination with 
science helped the Allies win World War || 

and fostered scientific 
achievement - including the 
oroduction of penicillin. 
Churchill’s Scientists /s at the 
Science Museum, London 


The molecular model for 
penicillin, created by 
Dorothy Hodgkin c1945 
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HOW TO VISIT... 






Rupert Matthews explores the much- 
celebrated architectural period that 
married elegance and uniformity 


he clean, refined lines 

of Georgian domestic 
architecture revolutionised 
house design in the early 18th 
century and remain popular with 
developers, architects and the 
public into the 21st century. 

The Georgian era marked the 
first time an architectural style 
had spread beyond the halls of 
the moneyed classes to affect the 
homes of middle- and working- 
class families. The building of 
Georgian towns coincided with 
the early years of the Industrial 
Revolution, which had led to a 
population shift from country 
to town. This, in turn, led to a 
building boom that ensured the 
streets of many of our urban 
centres became filled with 
Georgian houses. 

Like the preceding Baroque 
style, Georgian architecture drew 
inspiration from Ancient Greece 
and Rome. Columns, pediments 
and architraves dominated, but 
gone were the dramatic flourishes 
that had made the Baroque so 
theatrical. In their place came 
elegant simplicity. 
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The greater prosperity of the 
increasing urban middle classes 
led to the widespread building 
of comfortable houses, some 
of them verging on the grand. 
Older urban landscapes of a 
few large mansions adjacent to 
teeming slums were replaced by 
planned middle-class estates. 
Increasingly, these new-style 
houses were built on innovative 
streets with crescents, squares 
and circles linked by wide streets 
with generous pavements. The 
emphasis on clean lines and 
symmetry produced some of 


Britain’s finest urban streetscapes. 


However, the grand sweeps of 
terraces and curves often masked 
an untidy jumble. Many houses 
with matching facades had ugly, 
mismatched rears where the staff 
toiled or where the lower classes 
lived in smaller, less well-built 
copies of the grand houses 
of their betters. 


for six of the best 
Georgian houses to visit 





A balustrade around the edge 
of the roof imitated ancient 
Roman design, while hiding the 
small windows of the servants’ 
quarters in the attics. 
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Lacking any structural 
purpose, the pilasters 
looked like Classical 
columns, but cost a 
fraction of the price. 










Dominating many aspects of 
Georgian architectural 
design is the aesthetically 
pleasing ‘golden rectangle’ 
in which the sides are in the 
ratio of 1:1.618. 












— Sash windows ambien 
: == low-cost small panes with 
large areas of glass to let in 
light and air - and they could 
be locked shut for security. 
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Projecting ledges not only 
threw rainwater clear of the 
walls, they also allowed for 
elegant detailing that ran 

from one house to the next. 
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A floor positioned half 
underground that provided 
space for kitchens and other 
staff rooms. It received 
some natural light, but 
allowed the family reception 
rooms to remain on the 
ground floor. 
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NO1ROYAL | 
CRESCENT 


No 1 Royal Crescent is both a museum, featuring the fully restored 
town house that dominates the east end of the Royal Crescent, 
and the headquarters of the Bath Preservation Trust. The Trust 
exists to preserve and enhance the Georgian character of Bath, 

the only city in the UK to be designated a UNESCO World Heritage 
Site. The city has 6,500 listed buildings, which the Trust seeks 

to improve with the restoration of lost features such as railings, 
balustrades, windows and urns. 

www.nolroyalcrescent.org.uk 




















The glass window over the front 
door allowed light into the 
entrance hall, which otherwise 


7 UND i 
After dinner, ladies would retire Bey 
to the Withdrawing Room ae 






A strictly symmetrical 
facade with central 
doors and matching 
windows gave balance 
to the house’s frontage. 
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GEORGIAN HOUSES 





| oe both a home and offices 






DUAL OCCUPANCY 


Soho House contained 
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SOHO HOUSE 


In the 1760s, industrialist Matthew 
Boulton built an integrated 
‘manufactory’ at Handsworth 

that included not just the factory, 
but also a canal and his own 
palatial house. The house, now 








PLAS LLANELLY 


fully restored, has magnificent 
ormolu and silver fixtures, along 
with other pieces, all made in the 
adjacent factory, plus a garden 
avenue of stone sphinxes. 
www.bmag.org.uk/soho-house 





One of the finest town houses in Wales, Plas Llanelly was built for the 
wealthy Stepney family in 1714, making this one of the earliest houses 
to be completed in the Georgian style. Now fully restored to its early 
grandeur and serving as a genealogy centre, the house boasts a cafe, 
shop, a visitor centre - and a ghost. www.Illanelly-house.org.uk 








Rodney Street was built to the 
south of the old city between 1780 
and 1830 for richer merchants 
seeking larger houses and cleaner 
air. No 59 was the home of noted 


92 
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HARDMAN’S HOUSE 


society photographer E Chambré 
Hardman. The house preserves 
his studio and much of his work. 
www.nationaltrust.org.uk/ 
hardmans-house 





APSLEY HOUSE 


Popularly known as ‘No1 London’, — lavish Waterloo Gallery, which 


Apsley House was built between houses the Duke’s art collection, 
1771-78 by Robert Adam, before plus Canova’s magnificent marble 
being substantially reworked statue of Napoleon, filched after the 
between 1819 and 1831 for the Duke Battle of Waterloo in 1815. 

of Wellington. The house contains www.english-heritage.org.uk/ 
grand state rooms, including the daysout/properties/apsley-house 





NO 7 CHARLOTTE SQ 


By 1766, Edinburgh was crowded, dirty and unhealthy. A new town 
was planned to the north that would be exclusively residential 
with wide, airy streets and finely built houses. No 7 Charlotte 
Square today shows some 40,000 visitors a year how life was for 
its residents and servants alike. 
www.nts.org.uk/Property/Georgian-House 
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FAIRFAX HOUSE 


Dominating Castlegate in central 
York, Fairfax House was built for 
Charles, Viscount Fairfax, in 1762. 
The city’s most distinguished 
18th-century architect, John Carr, 
was commissioned to create a 
magnificent mansion to serve as 
a venue for the Viscount’s lavish 
hospitality. After a period of 
neglect in the mid-20th century, 
the building was acquired in 
1982 by the York Civic Trust, 
which has fully restored what 
may be the finest Georgian 
interiors in the country. 
WWW.fairfaxhouse.co.uk 
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*Claim your 
FREE COPY of 


“hae at Night 


NY ANCA ITD 


GET READY FOR STARGAZING LIVE! 
Here's a great opportunity to 

_ sample an issue of the fantastic . 
and informative BBC Sky at Night 
Magazine — absolutely free! There 
are no obligations or catches. 
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A Million Years in a Day: a ; 
Curious History of Everyday Life 
By Greg Jenner 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, £14.99, 

368 pages, hardback 


You may not have time, as you leave the house for 
work, to ponder how your daily routine is similar 
_ to that of, say, a Roman aristocrat or a Victorian 
family. Luckily Greg Jenner, historical consultant 
for Horrible Histories and regular History Revealed contributor, has 
done it for you. The results are packed into this hugely entertaining 
book - from what a 19th-century alarm clock looked like (a man with 
a stick) to the peculiar ‘medical’ background to cornflakes, there are 
astonishing insights into the origins of our own everyday life. 


WA pAY 


MEET THE AUTHOR 
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hopes we stop thinking of the people 
wae of the ancient past as primitive idiots - they were 
Da’ ‘YA much more advanced than you may think 


“History doesn’t repeat 


itself - people do!” 


What first inspired you to 
write this book? 

The success of Horrible 
Histories proved my long-held 
belief that learning about 

the past can be enjoyable as 
well as edifying. I hope to 
make history accessible to 
those adults who might be 


intimidated by chunky history 
books. History is the sum total of 
the human experience - it should 
be for everyone! 


What most surprised you 
while writing this book? 

I had wanted to find some sense 
of continuity throughout all 





NEXT TO GODLINESS 
Where would we be without it? Jenner scrubs up on how 
we washed ourselves before soap’s blessed introduction 
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of human history, but it was 
new archaeological discoveries 
from the Stone Age that really 
surprised me. It’s astounding 
that people slept on mattresses 


woven from leaves nearly 80,000 


years ago, or that dental surgery 
is thousands of years older than 
Stonehenge. It’s also barmy to 
think that toilet infrastructure 


was more sophisticated in Bronze 


Age Pakistan than it was in 
Britain only 250 years ago! 


What invention has most 
changed our daily routine? 
The invention of reliable 
timekeeping technologies. Until 
the 1300s, an hour was actually 


shorter (about 45 minutes) in the 
winter and longer in the summer 


(closer to 75). Another huge 
change was artificial lighting, 
which extended our winter 


OPEN WIDE AND 
SAY ‘AAH’ 

Jenner’s scrutinises the 
alike) Yao) mel aurjaliate] 
your teeth - something 
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bedtimes beyond nightfall, 
thereby allowing for the 
custom of three meals per day. 
Until then, summer and winter 
routines were very different. 


How would you like this 
book to change how we see 
our ancestors? 

I hope it stops us thinking 

of them as primitive idiots. 

It’s a funny comedy idea to 
have people in the past being 
numpties, but every society 

in history had to solve the 
same problems as us, using 
the technology and customs of 
their age. 

What’s interesting is that 
they all had different ‘right 
answers’. Washing with water 
was believed to be bad for your 
health in the 17th century, as 
clogged up pores were believed 
to stop the plague. 

Every society thinks it 
is the pinnacle of human 
achievement, but it’s 
amazing how often the newly 
adopted ‘good’ ideas soon get 
abandoned for the previous set 
of ‘bad’ ones. History doesn’t 
repeat itself, people do. And 
the routine things we do every 
day of our lives have been done 
for tens of thousands of years. 
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Sophia: Princess, 
Suffragette, 
Revolutionary 

By Anita Anand 


Bloomsbury Publishing, 
£20, 432 pages, hardback 


The daughter of a Maharaja, 
Queen Victoria’s goddaughter 
and prominent suffragette, 
Sophia Duleep Singh packed 
a lot into her 72 years as she 
played an important role in 
Indian and British history. 
Yet she remains surprisingly 
little-known, a fact that this 
warm, insightful biography 
will hopefully remedy. 


THE PEN IS MIGHTIER 
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The Greatest 
Knight 

By Thomas Asbridge 
Simon and Schuster, £20, 
432 pages, hardback 


William Marshal was a 
real-life Lancelot — brave, 
chivalrous and a powerful 
character behind the throne. 
In this intimate biography 

of the 13th-century explorer 
and knight, the world of the 
Middle Ages - a time of kings 
and queens, brutal battles and 
courtly nobility - is brought 
to life. Is involved, detailed 
and gripping. 
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Carta by the English barons - even though 
he knew it would limit his powers 


Magna Carta: the Making and 
Legacy of the Great Charter 
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Head of Zeus, £14.99, 144 pages, hardback 


This year marks the 800th anniversary of the 
sealing of Magna Carta, a milestone document in 
the history of England’s politics. This beautifully 
presented guide, by leading historian and 
broadcaster Dan Jones, offers a compelling 
narrative of the charter’s origins and legacy. 
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After Hitler: the 
Last Days of the 
Second World 
War in Europe 
By Michael Jones 

John Murray, £25, 

400 pages, hardback 


As such a recognisable and 
universally reviled figure 

of the 20th century, Adolf 
Hitler tends to overshadow 
what happened after his 
suicide. This book tells that 
story, as the German capital 
Berlin crumbled and tensions 
between the US, UK and 
Soviet Union rose. 
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THE STONE AGE 


BEST FOR... AN 
INTRODUCTION 


A History of 
Ancient Britain 
By Neil Oliver 
Phoenix, £9.99, “genie 
480 pages, paperback Neil Oliver 
What was life like in Ancient Britain? Who 
were the first Britons and where did they 
come from? If you’re looking to embark 
on a historical journey back into the 

(very) distant past, this is a great place to 
start. Neil Oliver explores what surviving 
artefacts can tell us about our Stone Age 
ancestors and how they survived. 


BEST FOR... 
STONEHENGE 


Stonehenge: 
dele) d lake mani 
Greatest Stone 
Age Mystery 


By Mike Parker Pearson 


sy raarelairc|alemelelalesins) a 
£9.99, 416 pages, paperback 


Stonehenge is one of the most famous 
Stone Age landmarks, yet it remains 
shrouded in mystery. For the last 

decade Mike Parker Pearson has led the 
Stonehenge Riverside Project in the hope 
of uncovering the secrets of the site and 
the people who built it as well as how 
Stonehenge may have been linked to other 
nearby structures. 


BEST FOR... A 
WIDER VIEW 
Britain Begins 
By Barry Cunliffe 


OUP Oxford, £25, 
568 pages, paperback 


+ 
| ] 


BRITAIN 


BEGINS 


How do we get from the Stone Age of 

fire and flint to the Norman Conquest, 
thousands of years later? That’s the scope 
of this epic book, which uses the latest 
archaeological evidence to chart the 
emergence of British and Irish peoples 
and their lives, relationships and myths. 
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1999-2004 (5) 

Y fun OF) 0) =] CO) mM al=M Olalin=vom-Vaole 
Emirates (3,5) 

10 The title character in 
Shakespeare’s play The 
Merchant Of Venice (7) 

yl IAYAY (1 =) 0 © EE @ Lo fo el bo ACD F 
US President from 1921 to 
VAD) 

12 The Children’s __, religious 
movement of 1212 that sought 
to re-conquer Jerusalem (7) 
sk Sn @X0) £0 f~] (=v -Wale | (Old al a=varern 
agreements of April 1904 (7) 
14 Henry _ (1367-14153), 
crowned Henry IV in 1399, 
named after castle in which 

he was born (11) 
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the Native American Ottawa 
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A History 
of the 20th 
Century in 
100 Maps 


by Tom Harper 
& Tim Bryars 


er-bXed fats} alate mele) aes 
the legacy of 20th- 
century conflict, 
from top-secret 
fofoket ei ant=Val am xe) 
mass propaganda 


Published by the 
British Library, £25. 
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The second instalment of a new series, taking a sideways 
— and alphabetical - look at history. Words: Nige Tassell 





BEDLAM 


Receiving its first recorded psychiatric gq B= © Ma 
patients in 1403, by the 17th con TS) @- > By the time sh 
the Bethlem Royal Hospital (aka ; 7 . just six yea she was 
Bedlam) was one of London Ss mos z Sane fe oat eG 
ular tourist attractions. In return & > had : Benepe 
pop two, the public were : = ad already been signed 

for a penny OF sr to gawp at the ey, me for Henry VIII's eldest 
SNES. ate entertainment. The . ave daughter Mary Tudor 
asylums pat aie fund its running costs. rood | »  Gka the future Bloody 
proceeds helpe aoe _ Mary). One was to the 
fal _ S0n of King Francis | of 
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BABYLON 





mA ee Bloody 




















France; the other was 
to her first cousin, the 





_ The Hanging Gardens of Bab 
ylon remain | AH 
the Only one of the Seven Wonders of the ___| 2 oe a oe 
Ancient World whose precise location Vell arles V, 
7 ii never been determined. Believedto if : 
ave been located in either Babil or £ A N 
Nineveh provinces IN present-day Iraq, L | BUCHAN 
__ this uncertainty has led to Speculation that, =] Serving between 
the gardens never actually existed. ” : 1857 and 1861, James 
Buchanan Jr is the only 
US president nevet 
to have married. In 
his younger days, he 
BLACK had been engaged: 
) but his fiancée died 


DEATH 





in 1819. On her death, 


During the seven years he lamented: “I feel 
“eeoee|| BRUNEL AND BOX TUNNEL |i@eee ee: 
1353, the Black Death Ever since he drew up plans for the construction of Box Tunnel as part me forever”. Based on 
_ is estimated to have of his Great Western Railway, Isambard Kingdom Brunel has intrigued his subsequent, VeTy 
reduced the population engineers, astronomers and railway enthusiasts alike. It has often close relationship with 
of Europe by as much as been speculated that the great engineer’s exact placement of the future vice-president 
60%. This equates to 50 one-and-three-quarter-mile tunnel under Box Hill in Wiltshire was William Rufus King, 
Million people, at least decided upon so that the sunrise on the morning of his birthday, 9 April, many historians also 
four times the number would be visible right through its arrow-straight length. believe him to be the 
who lost their lives in US's first gay president. - 
7 ~ World War I. 3 | 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 
es a8, As a boy, the future Italian dictator was 
8 -extremely disruptive at school. Not only did 
~~ he once throw an inkpot at one of his teachers, 
sie ea ep he was also later expelled for stabbing 
Si 4 fellow student in the hand. However, 
this dissent towards the education system 
~~. didn’t stop him later gaining the necessary 
‘qualifications to become a teacher himself. 
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BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE 


Washington Roebling was the civil engineer charged with . 
overseeing the construction of Brooklyn Bridge but, shortly it 
after work began on the project in 1870, he developeda | 
paralysing illness linked to decompression sickness, Unable. 
to work on site, Roebling orchestrated the 13-year build et tals 
using the view from his apartment's window. = 
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A gentleman was 
arrested for breach 
of the peace after 
ed to frighten timid people. As a matter | wearing the first 
letter signed by Jack St aa ak ee ee iko)omar-imr-lare! 

the Ripper’. 


FACSIMILES OF "JACK THE RIPPERS” -LETTER AKD POST CARD. 
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Tre Question or Honssuiss CARRIAGES.— 
At the Tunbridge Police-court, Mr, Walter Arnold, |  o. oy, 1 8 9 6 
the owner of a horsrless carriage, was summoned 
on four informations ae dogg to pay - in tins 
-| horseless carriage ou the highway. The first wastor| 4, 

1 9 2 6 using # locomotive wachout a horse from the County holes Walter Arnold became 
Council, tha second for having less than three persons in | SPeC) O° the first British person 
charge of the same, tha third for goimg ai & frealer Disha : 

aN shee eluate rate than two miles au hour, and thy fourth for not saan tie ie) be latte tor 

e baving his name and adres placed on foo mectiae peprese ‘i ane a ina in Januar 
The evidence wus thatthe carriage Was going af tee) ie , 
buried under 10 D for | rate of eight miles an hour.—Mr. Cripps, who defeaded, cis i = 
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about three years ago Department at Scotland 
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ve at a reckless 8mph. 
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a. | . it was soon discovered 
mascot by the his possession. |Coal Tippers Adopt an Animal | jinnsing aptitude for 
coal tippers at The woman thought They Saved traffic problems. In t 

a handkerchief found | ‘The sheep which was found buried | he served for 36 years. 
SiViVeslalsictce Dlelel <o }under ten tons of coal in a railway : 


anid he was not satis- | track at Swansea Docks has been pre- 
ed an open verdict oi sented to the coal tippers by the HEWPORT-PARIS 
" No evidence as to|animal’s owner, . 
ath was produced. This is in recognition and appprecia- 
. ltion of the humane manner in which 
|they cared for and treated the ex- 
RY 0 hausted animal. saa 
held yesterday on| When found it apparently been 
a pera eg eke maa in the truck six days, covered all the 
in a paddock at | time by the coal. 
, Herts, early on Sun-| The coal ti 
i that be had a/|keep the animal as o | 
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